THE FUTURE OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCE IN AMERICA 


An Address by Mr. Bernard Shaw to the Academy 
of Political Science at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, on the 11th April 1933. 


rR. CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 
MU Eecee myself in an opera house with such a 

magnificent and responsive audience, I feel an 

irresistible temptation to sing. But I am afraid my 
unfortunate age precludes any performance of that kind. 

I drag in the subject of my age because it has something 
to do with what I am going to say tonight. I am, of course, 
perfectly aware of how old men try to foist on the public the 
decay of their intellects and all the rest of their senile short- 
comings as valuable qualities, the possession of which gives 
them special authority. 

Don’t you believe them, ladies and gentlemen. It does 
not give them any authority except on one subject. The sole 
advantage my age gives me over the majority of my audience 
4 that I have actually seen about three generations of human 

ings. 

I was born seventyseven years ago into a world of what 
seemed to me to be very grown-up and middle-aged and old 
7m ; and in the course of time I had to grow up myself. 

have carried infants in my arms, and seen those infants 
enlarge themselves and have infants of their own and become 
elderly or middle-aged, and finally die. And therefore I can 
look back and speak with firsthand experience of generations 
of people whom you never met. 

I can remember the sort of person an American was, say, 
in the year 1861. I was already old enough to read the 
newspapers and to see in them every day the heading, THE 
CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 

The American of that day was quite unlike the American 
of today, thank heaven! I dare say all of you young people 
must be a little puzzled by a curious figure that still turns 
up from time to time in your political caricatures. I mean 
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the figure of Uncle Jonathan. I have been in the United 
States now for some days ; but I have not yet seen a single 
individual who bears the very remotest resemblance to Uncle 
Jonathan. 

Uncle Jonathan is dead. He is gone: he has vanished. 
But when I was a boy Uncle Jonathan really did exist. The 
Americans of those days were not really Americans at all, 
They were emigrants; they were provincials; they were 
people bringing to America the habits of an old country and 
an old civilization: all the bad habits as well as the good 
ones. They wete setting up for themselves as a firsthand 
nation in secondhand clothes with a very uneasy self- 
consciousness which made them ridiculously sensitive to any 
remarks made by foreigners about them. 

Even to this day it is easier than it ought to be for me to 
get a rise out of an American by telling him something about 
himself which is equally true about every human being on 
the face of the globe. He at once resents this as a disparage- 
ment and an assertion on my part that people in other parts 
of the globe are not like that, and are loftily superior to 
such weaknesses. 

This exiled British provincial who was not a genuine 
American, but an immigrant from another country, this man 
who had nothing distinctively American about him except 
the name of Yankee, this villager who had the sort of 
education a Christian missionary gives to a Negro child, 
with the corresponding primitive culture: this was the 
bygone American of seventyfive years ago. 

He went on for a long time trying to do the things that 
Europe was doing, and doing them very badly, I may remark, 
though generally very expensively. But at last there emerged 
a sort of American amazingly unlike Uncle Jonathan, or 
any other sort of man on earth. To begin with, he was 
considerably fleshier; but beyond that he was something 
which it is very hard to describe. 

He was a colossal person: he was an extremely dignified 
person. When you met him, you felt that here was a man of 
commanding importance: a man who had something in 
him. But you never could get that something out of hi 
He was a tremendous talker, a rhetorician of magnificent 
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periods and splendid perorations, an orator who shouted 
at meetings and pontificated at dinner tables at great length. 
But he never said anything. It was pure oratory for oratory’s 
sake: a branch of Art for Art’s sake. You cheered him 
enthusiastically, and felt that now something was going to 
happen at last. It never did. 


He was a bombinating sort of man, if I may coin the 
expression. He was monumental; but he was so void of 
anything new or different that we in Europe staggered when 
we contemplated his immensity and its utter insignificance. 
We said, what is the secret of this tremendous man, who talks 
so splendidly and has nothing to say ? This man whose mind, 
although it is evidently an intensely live mind, might just 
as well be an intense absence of mind, because he doesnt 
seem to know anything of any particular consequence. He is 
always in a state of vociferous excitement about entirely 
trivial things. He quotes the poets thunderously to give 
point to piffle. 

I am very much tempted to mention one famous 
American, now deceased, who was true to this type; but I 
need not, because all of you will be able—those of you, at 
any rate, who are getting on a little in life—to put a name 
to him. You will say “Oh yes: he means So-and-So, Senator 
So-and-So or Congressman So-and-So,” or some as yet 
unelected monument. 


Now, what was wrong with this sort of man was that 
he had no intellectual bearings. He had no general modern 
theory of society. He had no American theory of American 
society. If I may borrow an expression from my friend 
Professor Archibald Henderson, who is a mathematician, he 
had no frame of reference. He had no scientific postulates of 
any kind. He was in the air; consequently you got nothing 
out of him but wind— though it is true you got a terrific 
quantity of that. 


Such was—and is—the human phenomenon who emerged 
from the old Uncle Jonathans, and astonished the world as 
the Hundredpercent American. He was unique. I have 
traveled a good deal; but I never saw in any other country 
anybody like the Hundredpercent American. 
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He presented himself to Europe as a dogmatic politician ; 
and it was precisely as a dogmatic politician that he was a 
complete failure. What was wrong with him was that he had 
no political constitution to which he could refer his dogmas, 

Now if you had told him that, he would have come as 
near fainting as is possible to a monument. He would have 
said “What! no political constitution? No such thing 
as a constitution in America! Are you mad? America has 
got the constitution par excellence. America is always talking 
about its Constitution.” 

To which an Englishman, if he were tactless, would say 
“America is always talking about its Constitution; but as 
it is also always amending its Constitution, it looks as if that 
Constitution were not quite so perfect as you seem to 
suppose.” 

When you came to examine the American Constitution, 
you found that it was not really a constitution but only 
a Charter of Anarchism. It was not an instrument of govern- 
ment: it was a guarantee to the whole American nation that 
it never should be governed at all. And that is exactly what 
the Americans wanted. 

The ordinary man—we have to face it: it is every bit as 
true of the ordinary Englishman as of the ordinary American— 
is an anarchist. He wants to do as he likes. He may want 
his neighbor to be governed, but he himself doesnt want to 
be governed. He is mortally afraid of government officials 
and policemen. He loathes tax collectors. He shrinks from 

iving anybody any official power whatever. This anarchism 
* been at work in the world since the beginnings of civil- 
ization; and its supreme achievement up to date is the 
American Constitution. 

It is a formidable instrument, explicit in black and white. 
In England we have the British constitution; but nobody 
knows what it is: it is not written down anywhere ; and you 
can no more amend it than you can amend the east wind. 
But in the United States you have a real tangible readable 
document. I can nail you down to every one of its sentences. 

And what does it amount to? A great protest against 
the tyranny of law and order. A final manifesto from the 
centuries of revolutionary anarchism in which the struggle 
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went on against government as such, against government by 
feudal barons, by autocratic Kings, by the Pope and his 
cardinals, by the parliaments which have gradually ousted all 
these authorities, each of them in turn being used to disable 
the others in the glorified cause of what people called Liberty, 
until, having destroyed the king, the barons, the Church, and 
finally all effective parliamentary governing power, you found 
yourselves hopelessly under the thumbs of your private 
racketeers, from the humble gunman to the great financial 
magnate, each playing for bis own hand withour status, 
without national authority or responsibility, without legal 
restraint and without any sense of public government. You 
had perfected a Constitution of negatives to defend liberty, 
liberty, liberty—life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness— 
against the only checks on anarchy that could secure them, 
and fortified it by a Supreme Court which dealt out nothing 
but prohibitions, and a political party machinery of legislatures 
and senates, which was so one devised that when you 
sent in one body of men to govern the country, you sent in 
another body of men along with them to prevent their doing 
it. In your dread of dictators you established a state of society 
in which every watd boss is a dictator, every financier a 
dictator, every private employer a dictator, all with the 
livelihood of the workers at their mercy, and no public 
responsibility. 

And to symbolize this state of things, this defeat of all 
government, you have set up in New York Harbor a 
monstrous idol which you call Liberty. The only thing that 
temains to complete that monument is to put on its pedestal 
the inscription written by Dante on the gate of Hell “All 
hope abandon, ye who enter here.” 

Still, I must not reproach you ; for you might remind me 
that you took your anarchism straight from England, parlia- 
ment, party system, second chamber and all, and that we are 
just as incapable as you of doing anything as a nation except 
talk, talk, talk endlessly. But I do reproach you for a special 
American propaganda of anarchism which is having most 
serious effects throughout the world. Formerly you were 
not able to affect public morals and public feeling much on 
the other side of the Atlantic. But now you have an instru- 
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ment called the cinematograph and a centre called Hollywood, 
which has brought public and private morals under your 
influence everywhere. 


An eminent American, whom I will not name, has sent 
me a letter which I received yesterday morning. It says 
“Do not judge the United States by its two plague spots, 
Hollywood and New York.” 


I was not surprised. Hollywood is the most immoral 
place in the world. But you do not realize this, because the 
moment I use the word “ immoral,” every American begins 
to think of ladies’ underclothing. So please do not suppose 
that I am talking of that very necessary thing, sex appeal, 
the use of which in the theatre and in the cinema is most 
desirable, provided it be well done, and the sex appeal made 
really educational, as it can be. 


No: the doctrine with which Hollywood is corrupting 
the world is the doctrine of Anarchism. Hollywood keeps 
before its child audiences a string of glorified young heroes, 
everyone of whom is an unhesitating and violent anarchist. 
His one answer to everything that annoys him or disparages 
his country or his parents or his young lady or his personal 
code of manly conduct, is to give the offender a “ sock” 
in the jaw. 

Why do you not prosecute the film corporations for 
inciting all our youths to breaches of the peace P Why do you 
applaud these screen heroes who, when they are not kissing 
the heroine, are socking jaws? It is a criminal offense to 
sock a citizen in the jaw. When will we see a film issuing from 
Hollywood in which the hero acts like a civilized man, and 
instead of socking somebody in the jaw, calls a policeman? 


I notice that you receive this coldly. You think perhaps 
that the policeman would bore you. He could never bore 
you, at his very worst, ladies and gentlemen, as those eternal 
socks in the jaw bore me, and bore every civilized person. 
Try to get rid of them. Above all, try to get rid of the 
ignorant anarchism that is at the back of them—that notion 
that mora! law is something that every man may take into 
his own hands as judge and jury in his own case, and execute 
with his own fist. 
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Besides, my observation leads me to believe that it is 
not the virtuous _— who are good at socking jaws. The 
Providence which is on the side of the big battalions is also 
apt to favor the quickest and hardest hitters. 

But now let us get back to the American Constitution. 
People are beginning to find out that Constitution. The 
Hundredpercent American is being succeeded by a more 
highly developed American. He is more muscular and less 
adipose than the Hundredpercent American. He has the 
same imposing presence, the same eloquence, the same vitality, 
the same dignity, the same enthusiasm. But his dignity is not 
pompous ; and his enthusiasm is attached to definite measures 
and not to selections from the poetry and rhetoric of the 
day before yesterday. 

I hope Mr. Franklin Roosevelt is a sample of that new 
American. I think my friend Mr. William Randolph Hearst 
anticipated him years ago. At all events I mention these two 
gentlemen not only because they illustrate what I mean, but 
because the main symptom of the change is that they are 
both very violently against the Constitution. President 
Roosevelt is appealing to you at the present time to get rid 
of your confounded Constitution, and give him power to 
govern the country. He hopes that if you do he will be able 
to govern it. But he knows he must fail as long as Congress 
is there to prevent him. 

You have tried constitutional presidents before, ladies 
and gentlemen. You have tried again and again. You tried 
Mr. Hoover. Mr. Hoover had shewn himself a capable and 
practical man in certain transactions, connected with feeding 
people during the war. On that ground you elected him. You 
wanted a — man. You were in a practical mood. 

You found him of no use whatever as President. He 
ceased to be a practical man. Congress would not let him be 
a practical man. The Constitution was not practical. Every- 
thing ended in talk, talk, talk. Then, during his term of 
office, you had a bad slump. Your political, social and 
industrial system registered signs of a first-rate earthquake 
somewhere ; and when the Constitution made it impossible 
for Mr. Hoover to save you, you revenged yourself on him 
by throwing him out. I suppose I must not say you kicked 
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him out, but you certainly sent him to the foot of the poll 
with extraordinary violence. And then you turned to Mr. 
Roosevelt. Why ? 

Because, as the practical mood in which you elected Mr. 
Hoover was a disappointment, you reacted into a sentimental 
mood. Just then Mr. Roosevelt, by a happy chance, got 
photographed with a baby. The baby was a success: Mr, 
Roosevelt went to the White House in its arms. I don’t know 
whether the baby is still there; but I know that you hope 
a great deal from Mr. Franklin Roosevelt. Well, you will get 
nothing from him if he has to act constitutionally through 
the usual routine of Congress. His four years will inevitably 
end in as great a disappointment as Mr. Hoover’s. 

In the meantime, Mr. Hoover has gone back into practical 
business life where things are meant to be done, and has 
been discovered again to be perfectly successful as a practical 
man. 
The body I am speaking for here tonight—by the way, 


it is not responsible for everything I say—is the Academy | 


of Political Science. What is its first and most pressing job? 
Evidently to smash the American Constitution. To get tid 
of it at all hazards. 

That seems easy enough, because your Constitution has 
for a long time been getting rid of itself bit by bit through 
endless amendments. But it cannot be wholly discarded until 
this Academy achieves the far more difficult feat of supplying 
a new Constitution. That is what it is for. It has no other 
purpose. And will you kindly tell all your friends that there 
is such a thing as political science, because most of them dont 
know it. They know that there is such a thing as election- 
eering ; and perhaps they occasionally take part in one of 
those scandalous and disgusting spectacles that are called 
election meetings, at which sane and sober men yell senselessly 
until any dispassionate stranger looking at them would 
believe that he was in a lunatic asylum for exceptionally 
dreadful cases of mental derangement. I hope you all look 
forward to the time when such disgraces will become in- 
possible in this and every other country. I speak of this trom 
guilty experience. I have stood on election platforms; | 
have made speeches; I have had audiences rising with 
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enthusiasm at the conclusion of my addresses and singing 
“For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow!” You will not do that at 
the conclusion of my present speech, because you dont know 
the tune in this country. You need not regret it; for my 
candidates were mostly defeated. But defeated or not I have 
nevet spoken nor listened at an election meeting without 
being ashamed of the whole sham democratic routine. The 
older I grow the more I feel such exhibitions to be, as part 
of the serious business of the government of a nation, 
entirely intolerable and disgraceful to human nature and civic 
decency. 

I am listening to the curious dead silence which shews 
that you all agree with me, but that you are rather doubtful 
(applause)—Ah! There it comes ! 

If you feel that way there may be some hope for the 
Academy of Political Science after all. But I must warn you 
that it is very doubtful whether Man is enough of a political 
animal to produce a good, sensible, serious and efficient 
political constitution. It is an open question, I quite admit. 
All the evidence is against it. 

Within my lifetime our knowledge of history has been 
greatly extended. We used to be taught that antiquity meant 
the Roman Empire, which had absorbed the Greek city 
States with the pyramids of Egypt looking on, and with 
Jerusalem and a sketchy Babylonian collection of idolators in 
the hinterland. The one belief that we got out of it all was 
that modern civilization was an immense improvement on 
those barbarous times, and that all white people had been 
steadily progressing, getting less and less superstitious, less 
and less savage, more and more enlightened, until the pinnacle 
had been reached, represented by ourselves. 

We are now beginning to have serious doubts whether 
we ourselves are in any way remarkable or unprecedented as 
specimens of political enlightenment ; for our new “ye 
of history tells us that our picture of the past was false. Thanks 
largely to the researches of Professor Flinders Petrie, we know 
of five or six ancient civilizations which were just like our 
own civilization, having progressed in the same way, to the 
same artistic climaxes, the same capitalistic climaxes, the same 
democratic and feminist climaxes as we ; and they all perished. 
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They reached a certain point and then collapsed, because they 
had no internal stability. When they grew into huge 
populations crowded into big cities without equality of class 
or income the internal strains set up by the inequalities 
shattered them, and civilization sank back again into primitive 
life for the survivors. 

That puts us in a very different mental attitude from 
our fathers and grandfathers, because what we are up against 
now is the fact that we too have reached the edge of the 
precipice over which these civilizations fell and were dashed 
to pieces. There is no mistaking the situation : the symptoms 
are the same ; the difficulties are the same ; and the possibilities 
of rapid destruction are much greater. Are we going to 
bridge the gulf or fall helplessly into it? Can we, if I may 
change the metaphor, steer our ship round the headlands on 
which all the ancient navigators were wrecked ? 

I dont know whether we are or not, ladies and gentlemen. 
I have very often expressed an opinion that it does not very 
much matter whether we do or not, because if we fail, some 
other sort of creature will appear on the earth to carry on 
the work that has beaten us. You see, I do not, like the 
Fundamentalists, believe that creation stopped four thousand 
yeats ago after a week of hard work. Creation is going on 
all the time. I believe that if mankind proves, for the fifth 
or sixth time to our present knowledge, that it is a hopeless 
political failure, then the same power that created us will 
create a race which will be capable of getting round the 
headlands and make America a political success. And if that 
race be provided with a gun, I am afraid we shall be the first 
victims of its superior intelligence and superior power. 

But we must not and indeed cannot proceed on the 
assumption that we are failures. We may have suspicions of 
our own shortcomings; but we are bound to try to get 
round these headlands. The Academy of Political Science is 
organized to try to find out how to do it. Why have we not 
done it already ? What is wrong with us? And assuming 
that we find out what is wrong with us, have we the strength 
of character to remedy it ? 

This brings me back to the Hundredpercent American. 
To some extent he is a pet of mine. I have always rather 
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liked him, because he has some promising qualities. For 
instance, he has enormous hospitality. I used to feel personally 
complimented by the amazing warm-hearted hospitality 
showered on me by Americans. But its scope is so boundless 
that I now perceive that it lies in the nature of the host 
rather than in the quality of the guest. Even women are 
hospitable in America. An American woman seems to have 
no other object in life than to fill her house with other people, 
even when she does the cooking herself. When I realized 
it, I began to say to myself “ This is not a recognition of 
my own particular merits. Nor is it quite a mania. There 
is something bigger behind it. An enormous social instinct 
must be seeking satisfaction through it.” 

Then I considered your rage for publicity. An American 
has no sense of privacy. He does not know what it means. 
There is no such thing in the country. The English have it 
very strongly. An Englishman very often fails in business 
where an American would succeed, because the Englishman, 
when he opens a shop, or hotel, or any other place of public 
resort, instead of welcoming a customer, cannot help treating 
him as an unwarrantable intruder who has come into his shop 
without a proper introduction. The American does not feel 
like that. He has public instinct, social feeling. You see it 
not only in his hospitality, but in his love of lectures and 
public meetings, his eagerness to hear anybody who will talk 
and shake hands with him afterwards. You, ladies and 
gentlemen, have just parted with sums of money that are 
quite considerable during the present crisis. What to do? 
To hear me talk. You did not know what I was going to say. 
You guessed that I should not hand you the usual visitor’s 
bouquets. But you love talk because there is something public 
about it. There is promise of public action in it. And I, 
having watched this through my long life, have begun to 
see that it is also a force which may turn into volcanic political 
genius if it gets mixed with brains and knowledge. 

_ Tfonly it can get a positive Constitution, if it can find sound 
intellectual beatings, if it can devise (again I quote the 
mathematicians) a frame of reference within which its brains 
can work, possibly America may save human society yet by 
solving the great political problems which have baffled and 
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destroyed all previous attempts at permanent civilization. | 
have hopes, because America has got this irrepressible social 
instinc!, this wonderful surging thing inside itself, that you 
do not find in the same reckless profusion elsewhere. Will 
that carry you through ? Has America the entrails to do the 
job ? If I were in England I should use a shorter word ; but 
in America I am told I must be careful. 

You know, if you study American history—not the old 
history books ; for almost all American histories, until very 
lately, were mere dustbins of the most mendacious vulgar 
journalism—but the real history of America, you will be 
ashamed of it because the real history of all mankind is 
shameful. But there is hope in bits of it. I wonder how 
many of you have ever studied the history of the Latter Day 
Saints: one of the most extraordinary episodes in the white 
settlement of the world. You should do so; for it shews 
Americans doing something for reasons which would 
astonish me very much if I saw the same thing being done 
for the same reasons in England. 

There was a time when the Mormons were so few in 
number that they were in very great danger of being killed 
by their pious neighbors because their views were unpopular. 
But they were themselves a very pious people. They were 
brought up with the strictest old-fashioned ideas with regard 
to the relations of the sexes and the sanctity of marriage, 
matriage, of course, being the established monogamous 
marriage of the Christian west. 

Well, their leader went to these pious men and women 
and said to them “I want you to take to polygamy. I want 
all you men to have as many wives as you can possibly afford 
instead of one wife.” 

Think what a terrific thing that was to say to such 
people ! I do not know any more moving passage in literature 
than that in which Brigham Young describes how, after 
receiving this appalling order, he met a funeral on his way 
home and found Fiselt committing the mortal sin of envying 
the dead. And yet Brigham Young lived to have a very large 
number of wives according to our ideas—thirty something, I 
think it was—and to become immortal in history as an 
American Moses by leading his people through the wilderness 
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into an unpromised land where they founded a great city on 
polygamy. 

Now nothing can be more idle, nothing more frivolous, 
than to imagine that this polygamy had anything to do with 
personal licentiousness. If Joseph Smith had proposed to 
the Latter Day Saints that they should live licentious lives, 
they would have rushed on him and probably anticipated the 
pious neighbors who presently shot him. The significant 
point in the case was that the reason he gave them was a 
purely political reason. He said “ Unless we multiply our 
numbers, we are lost; and we can multiply our numbers 
rapidly only by polygamy. And, therefore, whatever our 
prejudices, whatever our feelings may be, if we are to save 
the Church of the Latter Day Saints from annihilation by the 
superior numbers of its enemies in this State, we must take 
to polygamy.” 

And they did it. That was the wonderful American thing. 
A body of Americans were capable of changing their lives 
and discarding their most deeply rooted ideas for a purely 
political reason! That makes some of you laugh. I am very 
glad. Whenever in the search for truth I hit the nail 
exactly on the head, there is always a laugh at first; but 
nothing that I shall say tonight is more significant than that 
illustration of American capacity for political action, in view 
of the necessity to the United States of a new Constitution. 
I really do entertain a hope—I think I am the only person in 
the world who entertains it so far—after my preaching tonight 
some of you may begin to entertain it—that you Americans, 
in spite of your follies in the past, in spite of your obsolete 
Uncle Jonathan, in spite of your ridiculous Hundredpercent 
American, may yet take the lead in political thought and 
action, and help to save the soul of the world. 

I admit that your existing situation is not a very promising 
one. Your proletariat is unemployed. That means the 
breakdown of your capitalist system, because, as any political 
scientist will tell you, the whole justification of the system 
of privately appropriated capital and land on which you 
have been working, is its guarantee, elaborately reasoned out 
on paper by the capitalist economists, that although one result 
of it must be the creation of a small but enormously rich 
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propertied class which is also an idle class, living at the 
expense of the propertyless masses who are getting only a 
bare living, nevertheless that bare living is always secured for 
them. There must always be employment available; and 
they must always be able to obtain a subsistence wage for 
their labor. 

When that promise is broken (and never for one moment 
has it been kept right up to the hilt), when your unemployed 
ate not only the old negligible five per cent. of this trade, 
eight per cent. of that trade, two per cent. of the other trade, 
but millions of unemployed, then the capitalist system has 
broken down; and your most pressing job is to find a 
better one. 

Passing from your starving proletariat, what about your 
farmers ? Your farmers are bankrupt ; and they are in armed 
revolt. Even the newspapers tell you this if you read them 
carefully, although in all civilized countries at present news- 
papers exist for the purpose of concealing the truth from the 
public in such matters. 

What about your employers ? When I was a young man, 
the employer in America was master of the industrial situation. 
He employed the proletariat on his own account and for his 
own profit. He employed the land of the landlord and paid 
him a rent for it. He employed the capital of the capitalists 
and paid them interest for it. What remained was his own. 
Thus he had the whole business of the country in his hands, 
and was undisputed cock of the walk in all industrial 
republics. And any man who could read and write and cipher, 
and had a reasonable share of business ability, could start as 
an employer with a little capital either saved by himself or 
borrowed from his family or his friends. 

All that is gone. The ordinary employer of today belongs 
to the proletariat. He is an employed manager, living ona 
salary with peers a petcentage to encourage him to work 
for others as hard as he formerly did for himself. Scientific 
discovery has revealed new methods of producing wealth 
which require enormous plants costing prodigious amounts of 
capital. The old-fashioned employer was a very considerable 
person when he could command a capital of five thousand 
dollars. Today the capital that is wanted for big enterprises 
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is counted in hundreds of millions; and the ordinary em- 

loyer is utterly unable to find such sums or to prevent the 
big enterprises swallowing up his little ones. He has, 
therefore, fallen helplessly into the power of a class of men 
whose business it is to find millions, the financiers. They are 
the present masters of the situation. Your country is run by 
them. Just now they are running it into the ditch ; but you 
still let them run it. 

To impress on you how extraordinarily dangerous is the 
condition of a country which lets itself be governed by 
ptivate financiers, may I shew you the sort of person a private 
financier is? He is the very contrary of a statesman. The 
financier is always thinking about what a single individual 
with money can do at a favorable moment if it pleases him. 
But the statesman has to consider what millions of indivi- 
duals, with or without money, can be forced by law to do 
every day whether they like it or not. That is how the 
financier’s mind forms fixed habits which make him incapable 
of the point of view of the statesman, who has to remember at 
every legislative step “ Here is something that everybody, rich 
ot poor, will have to do simultaneously if I make this law.” 

Now, one of the things that somebody can always do, 
and that everybody can never do is this. Suppose you have a 
little pension—for simplicity I will put it at five dollars a 
year—and you say “This pension of five dollars is not 
much: I would rather have a big spree and be done with it ; 
ot I would like to invest it in a little business.” Accordingly 
you go to the ordinary rank-and-file financier called a 
stockbroker, and say “ Look here. I have a settled income 
of five dollars a year ; but I want to raise a hundred dollars. 
Could you get me a hundred dollars for my five dollars a 
year?” The stockbroker will reply “‘ Certainly. It is perfectly 
easy. I shall just find somebody who has a hundred dollars 
more than he need spend, and would like to exchange it 
for an addition of five dollars a year to his present income. 
Nothing simpler. It is done every day.” 

Wall Street and the Stock Exchanges and the Bourses 
are only large markets in which people exchange incomes 
for ready money just in this way. One man’s spare money 
buys him an addition to his income; and another man’s 
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income buys him a lump sum of ready money. The vast 
majority who have neither independent incomes to sell nor 
ready money to spare are not concerned nor considered at all. 


The professional financier who is doing this kind of 
business all the time—whose mind and soul are steeped in 
Wall Street and the Stock Exchanges, gets a fixed habit of 
multiplying all the resources of the country on paper by 
twenty. You see the process. To him every man who has 
five dollars a year is worth a hundred dollars. He is quite 
certain of that, because he knows that at any moment he can 
go into the money market and obtain a hundred dollars in 
exchange for an income of five dollars. He knows also that 
twenty times five make a hundred. And there you are! 


What happens when you make your financiers statesmen ? 
Their first duty is to find out how much taxation you can 
bear. For that they must find out how much wealth there is 
in your hands to tax. They order a clerk to calculate the entire 
wealth of the United States. The clerk immediately finds out 
from the income tax returns what is the total income of the 
country, multiplies it by twenty, and hands in the product as 
the wealth available for immediate taxation in the United 
States. Not having a statesman’s mind he forgets that if all 
the people with incomes are driven by law to sell them 
simultaneously, the Stock Exchange wil] become a market in 
which there are all sellers and no buyers, and the value of their 
securities will be just exactly zero. 


That is to say, financiers live in a world of illusion. They 
count on something which they call the capital of the country 
which has no existence. Every five dollars they count as a 
hundred dollars ; and that means that every financier, every 
banker, every stockbroker, is 95 per cent. a lunatic. And it 
is in the hands of these lunatics that you leave the fate of 
your country ! 


You also give them a certain hidden power, greater than 
any public political power, which exists in all large and rich 
commercial communities. That power is the power latent 
in banking. How does it arise? Very simply. In a village 
people can keep their money, when they have any, in an old 
stocking or bury it in the back garden ; but in towns men of 
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business have to handle large sums which they want to have 
kept safely for them and paid out to their order as and when 
they need it. They began by leaving their money with the 
goldsmiths, who were quite willing to keep it for them and 
let them have it when they had payments to make. You see, 
the goldsmiths discovered, not by the exercise of any skill 
on their part, but simply by experiencing what happened, that 
if they had a large number of people leaving money with them 
and never drawing it all out—keeping a balance as we call 
it—they would have a lot of other people’s money to play 
with all the time. Take my own case. I am only a private 
professional man ; but it is necessary for the conduct of my 
business and household that I always keep at my bank about 
£1,000 at call. When the sum falls below that I replenish it. 
The consequence is that my banker is in a permanent con- 
dition of having £1,000 of mine ; and if you add to my poor 
professional man’s little £1,000 the huge balances needed by 
the big industrial corporations, and the multitude of modest 
margins from the smaller fry, you will see how when the 
goldsmiths became bankers they found that an astonishing 
proportion of the money lodged with them remained 
permanently in their hands, enabling them to enter on the 
most lucrative of all businesses: the business of money- 
lending with other people’s money. 

They ran only one risk, and that was that if all their 
customers were seized with panic and made a simultaneous 
tush to draw out their money, the money would not be there ; 
and the bank would break, just as the Bank of England broke 
the other day because there was a run on gold. But this 
occurs so seldom that the risk is negligible ; and as the Bank 
of England is still able to pay twelve or thirteen shillings in 
the pound, its bankruptcy is politely called going off the 
gold standard. 

But now you see that this natural discovery made by 
the goldsmiths and exploited by them as bankers, sets up 
automatically in large civilizations like yours a money power 
so irresistible that it becomes a political and industrial power, 
not to say a religious power, of the most formidable mag- 
nitude. Any nation that leaves this power in the hands of 
irresponsible private men to use simply for their own enrich- 
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ment, is either politically ignorant or politically mad to the 
utmost possible degree. 

You applaud; but this is exactly what you are doing. 
The smallest smattering of political science will tell you that 
the first thing you must do to get out of your present mess is 
to nationalize your banks. Well, why not nationalize them 
instead of merely applauding me ? 

All the political advice given by financiers since the War, 
has, as you know, been wrong advice. There has been only 
one great man in the banking world, Montagu Norman of the 
Bank of England; and he has said the final banket’s word 
about the money problem. That word is “I don’t understand 
it.” No wonder; for there is no problem to understand. 
Money is just what it always was and always will be. 

I must mention one or two other delusions from which 
financiers suffer. If you read the money articles in the papers, 
you wili notice that the prosperity of a country is always 
measured at present by the money it receives for its exports. 
“A favorable balance of trade ” is what the financiers clamor 
for ; and by a favorable balance of trade they mean an excess 
of exports over imports. Now this seems reasonable enough 
to people who think in terms of money. To people who think 
in terms of goods it is raving nonsense. Foreign trade is 
nothing but barter conducted with money ; and to maintain 
that in barter the more you give and the less you get in ex- 
change the more prosperous you are, is to qualify yourself for 
the asylum. Yet in America and England it qualifies you for 
the Cabinet. A financier cannot think in terms of bread and 
butter or bricks and mortar: he thinks in figures. He has 
never been inside a factory or down a mine or on a farm. 
Sending goods out of the country means to him nothing but 
attracting money into it. His ideal is a country which exports 
everything it produces, and gets nothing in return but title 
deeds to gold, of which you in America have too much 
already. 

This craze for getting money into the country makes the 
financier very keen on foreign investments. To begin with, 
he makes a good deal of money by floating foreign loans ; 
and the first effect of the foreign loan is to stimulate exports. 
But the ultimate effect is to annihilate exports by producing 
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a state of things in which the nation lives on an income which 
comes from abroad as interest on the foreign loan, and exports 
nothing in return. The financier is caught in his own trap ; 
and you are caught with him. He wants more exports, more 
exports, and still more exports. To stimulate them he 
organizes foreign investments which mean more imports, 
more imports, and still more imports. He is working at the 
same time for a policy of producing and exporting everything, 
and for a policy of importing everything and producing 
nothing. 

The result of these two contrary impulses struggling in 
his brain is, that you revere him as an omniscient master of 
finance when he has reduced himself to nothing but a 
neurotic gambler with a very bad complex. If it were not 
that his left hand is continually undoing the work of his right 
he would have ruined you long ago. 

What are the risks of this policy of stimulating exports, 
and judging your prosperity solely by their excess over 
imports? They are quite incompatible with international 
peace and domestic prosperity. Foreign competition is 
always trying to take away the markets for your exports. 
That leads to war in the long run. If you lose your markets, 
you have to go after fresh markets ; and that leads to imperial 
invasion and conquest abroad. Foreign trade also brings 
your own workers into competition with the poorest workers 
on earth. The coolie who works for two cents a day sets 
the standard of life for your own proletariat ; and that leads 
to strikes, riots, and civil war. 

So much for the risks of the export policy. Now what 
about the imports ? Suppose by the advice of your financial 
experts you send all your capital out of the United States 
to the places where labor is cheapest, and settle down to 
live on the interest from foreign investments, ceasing to 
produce industrial profits, or to produce even your own 
food! well, that is a golden prospect, is it not P All America 
would be like Atlantic City. The whole coast would become 
a magnificent Miami Beach. You would have music, dancing, 
night clubs ; you would have beautifully dressed girls ; you 
would live in hotels with jazz bands and cabarets at every 
meal when you were not cruising round the world in perpetual 
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sunshine in luxury liners. Quite a paradise, wouldn’t it be? 
A great many people appear to think so. Jt would not suit 
me personally ; but I am notoriously excentric. 

Well, what are the risks, if any, of that ? They are rather 
serious. For instance, repudiation by the other countries 
of the interest on which you are living! You may have 
repudiation with revolution as in Russia. You may have 
repudiation without revolution as in France, which has 
calmly repudiated 80 per cent. of her War loan. And what 
about the polite form of repudiation known as foreign income 
tax ? Every foreign country has an unlimited power of taxing 
at the source all the dividends payable out of its industries. 
It can levy a tax of a hundred cents on every dollar. You 
used to tax my Liberty Loan unblushingly ; and you still tax 
my hard earned royalties on the ground that it is your actors 
and printers who do the hard earning. There is even a risk 
of war to wipe the slate. The countries on which you are 
depending may find it cheaper to fight you and get rid of the 
burden, with a chance of being able to live on you instead of 
allowing you to live on them. And then where are you? 
You have become a wonderful night clubby sort of nation; 
but there is nothing so helpless as a raided night club. 

Yet your financiers are always driving you in this 
direction, just as by another road they are driving you in the 
opposite direction. Either way they are tempting you to run 
the most terrible risks, risks which will eventually destroy 
you if you persist. But do not blame the financiers. They are 
quite honest and patriotic. They do it in their own business, 
and it works; and they think if it is done in everybody’s 
business it must work. That is why you must breed statesmen 
who will supersede the financier and put him back in his 
proper private place. 

Let me take a capital instance. We had a war in Europe. 
You lent Europe about five milliards of dollars, on England’s 
security. What value did you get for that? You got the 
destruction of three European empires, and the substitution 
of American republicanism for monarchical rule as the 
typical national rule in Europe. Most European Kings are 
now exiles and outcasts. The rest are what you call con- 
stitutional monarchs, which means that they are not monarchs 
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at all, and consequently have a fairly pleasant and popular 
time ot it. I suggest that this was pretty fair value for your 
money. But you got something more remarkable than that, 
that will be yet more important in the future: you achieved 
the salvation of Russia. I gather from your applause that at 
last I have met some Americans who know that they saved 
Russia. 

Russia, when the tsardom fell, tried your form of 
government. It set up what it calls a bourgeois republic. 
The country was in the most desperate need of reconstruction ; 
but the bourgeois republic could do nothing but talk, just 
like Congress. It collapsed helplessly when the Bolsheviks 
took the situation in hand and imposed a real positive 
government on the distracted and starving country. That 
government had a terrible job to face. There was Russia 
with her population of one hundred and sixty million ignorant 
and half savage peasants, knowing nothing about modern 
industrial development, not knowing how to handle mac- 
hinery. There had been a little industrialism before the 
wat; but it was all in the hands of Englishmen, of Belgians, 
of Itelians, and of Germans. Yet when the new Russian 
tulers, having to rescue an enormous population from 
famine, savagery, ignorance, dirt and slavery, could do so 
only by establishing the machinery of modern industry in 
Russia at all costs, and did not know how to do it, did they 
turn for instruction to their old exploiters, the English, the 
Belgians, the Italians, and the Germans ? No. By some sort 
of inspiration, they turned to America; and America saved 
them. They were guided by the advice and instruction of 
your American efficiency engineers. The American efficiency 
engineers did not flatter them. They came and looked, and 
said “Your condition is appalling: you are making a 
disastrous mess of your attempts at modern machine industry. 
It seems utterly impossible that you should ever get out of 
that mess. We can tell you what to do; but whether your 
untrained peasants can do it is another matter.” And they 
told them. I know the American who took to Moscow the 
very remarkable report in which the information was given. 
That gentleman passed through London on his way, and 
submitted the report to some English experts. The English 
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experts made some valuable suggestions ; but they said “ Do 
you suppose the Russians will stand for such an exposure of 
their inefficiency as this ? Go and hand in your report, and 
they will hand you back across the frontier the next day, 
They will suppress that report; and nobody will ever hear 
of it again.” 

Well, your fellow countryman, representing an able 
American firm, said “That will not matter to us. The 
Russians have paid for a report; we shall give it to them; 
and they can do what they like with it. They can suppress it 
as an English or American government would ; but at any 
rate they will get what they paid for and get it good.” 


The English experts were mistaken. Within forty-eight 
hours of the handing in of the report in Moscow, the Russians 
had ten thousand printed copies of it in circulation; and 
their loud speakers all over the country were shouting out 
the lessons of the report and telling the Russian workmen 
that all the waste and breakages and blundering must stop, 
and that they must learn how to operate and care for their 
own machines. American workmen were invited to Russia 
to teach factory work, and American managers to teach factory 
management; and now, as you know, Russia has pulled 
through, even though her American teachers said that it was 
hardly conceivable that she could under the circumstances. 
You see, the Russian producers were free from the frightful 
friction of competition that wastes so much in our countries, 
where every manager is fighting for profit against every other 
manager, and every factory divided against itself by class 
conflict. The Russians pulled through because they all pulled 
together; and the result is that they are now one of the 
biggest industrial powers in the world, thanks to America. 


Some of you may say candidly “ This is very gratifying 
in a way ; but did we quite intend to do it ?”” Well, perhaps 
not; but may not the blind political instinct which I kave 
given you credit for have carried you on in spite of yourselves 
to do the right thing ? At all events you helped to establish 
Communism in Russia; and it is now very important to 
you that Communism should continue in Russia; for have 
you considered, ladies and gentlemen, what your condition 
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would be if Russia, with all its new resources, were forced 
back into imperialist capitalism ? 

In my young days we were all mortally afraid of Russia. 
We talked about the will of Peter the Great. Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling made his reputation as a patriotic laureate by 
denouncing the great White Bear, the power that meant to 
get its claws on India as a beginning to getting its claws 
on all Asia and dominating the whole world. I ask the 
mischievously foolish short-sighted gentlemen who write in 
the American newspapers denouncing Russia, telling every 
sort of silly lie about Russia, pretending that Russian 
Communism is bankrupt and the people starving, what they 
think they are doing ? Do they want the tsardom back again ? 
Tsar or no Tsar, do they want to start a Russian capitalist 
régime to compete with our own capitalists for our markets ? 
De they want to dig up the White Bear from his Communist 
grave and resuscitate him with all his claws sharpened 
tenfold ? 

What would be the effect if they succeeded ? Suppose 
you sweep out Mr. Stalin as the monarchical Allies swept 
out Napoleon in 1815, and replace him by a dynastic Grand 
Duke and a government of old-fashioned diplomatists 
working with old-fashioned financiers, under the thumbs 
of old-fashioned capitalists fighting for new markets with the 
invincible Red Army created by Trotsky! What will you 
have to do next? You will have to quadruple your fleet. 
You will have to decuple your air force probably. You will 
not be able to sleep for dread of the White Bear. 

Fortunately, Providence, having a kindly eye on America, 
has made Russia a Communist State ; and as long as it remains 
so you have nothing to fear from it. Your only anxiety 
ought to be as to what is going to happen in China; and 
J sincerely hope for your sake that China will settle its 
scattered affairs by developing its present nucleus of Com- 
munism over its entire territory. So China and Russia will 
be Communist powers. Then every American can sit under 
his vine and under his fig tree, and none shall make him 
afraid. If you cannot appreciate American Communism, at 
least learn to appreciate the benefit to America of having 
other countries Communistic. Think of the United States 
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with not only Japan capitalist, but Russia capitalist and 
China capitalist! You may well shudder. 

- Now let us return to the war debt. You want to get 
your money back. Well, the French owe you a lot of it. The 
French, following the example of most of the other States 
in Europe, tell you they are not going to pay: they will see 
you in Hades first. What is your remedy ? It is the familiar 
one of occupation and distraint. You can send over your 
United States Army to occupy France, and levy the sums 
due to you on the inhabitants. If France objects she can 
put fifteen million negro soldiers into the field against you 


without risking the life of a single Frenchman. Not much | 


of a remedy that: is it? You must make the best of the 
flat fact that France can pay you and won’t. I daresay France 
will be nice enough to tip you perhaps a few million francs; 
the franc is worth four cents. You will have to accept it and 
look as pleasant about it as you can. 


Now, England owes you more than France. But England | 


does not refuse to pay. Like France she can pay; and you 
know that she can. But you sometimes use a very thin 
argument. You say “If you English can afford to spend 
five hundred million dollars a year on an army and navy, 
you can afford to pay us what you owe us.” 

To that we reply “Come now, good old Stars and 
Stripes : you are spending six hundred million dollars a year 


on your army and navy. Can you blame us for doing the | 


same? You say to us ‘ Give up your soldiers ; and then we 
will see about letting you off your debt.’ Suppose we say 
‘Give up your racketeering; and then perhaps we will 
consider about paying. What is the use of paying you money 
to racketeer with?’” I wish I could tell you the figure 
which has been stated by one of your public men as the cost 
of racketeering in this country every year. I refrain because 
I came here firmly resolved that not a single word should 
pass my lips which could give the slightest offense to any 
American. 

I might tell you that we in England are paying more than 
double the cost of our armaments every year in uneamed 
incomes, even after deducting what we take back in taxation. 
But that is a delicate subject for both of us. The fundamental 
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objection to making us pay is that we cannot do it without 
pauperizing you. Remember our own predicament when we 
tried to make Germany pay. The Germans said “ Well, you 
know that we have no gold in Germany to pay you with. 
What will you take instead ?’ 

We said “ Pay in ships. Build ships. We need ships.’’ 

So they started paying in ships. Presently our Prime 
Minister found that all the ship-building yards on Tees and 
Tyne and Clyde had stopped work. The Germans had been 
given their job. The shipmasters and their workmen objected. 
The Prime Minister said “ This must stop. You mustn’t 
pay us in ships.” 

The Germans said “ Well, what shall we pay you in? 
Shall we pay you in steel ? ” 

The Prime Minister said “ Yes: steel seems all right.” 
But the British steel smelters said “ No: it is not all right. 
You don’t send any German steel in here to ruin us.” 


The Prime Minister then said to his staff “ Will you 
kindly tell me what I am to ask these people to pay in? It 
must be something that we do not produce ourselves.” 
So his staff said “ Potash.” The Prime Minister accordingly 
said to the Germans “‘ You must pay in potash.” 

Imagine a nation being called on to pay the cost of a 
European war in potash! Imagine the British Isles snowed 
under a mountain of potash! There was only one thing that 
could be taken from Germany without ruining some industry 
ot another, and that was gold. So the Germans had to get 
gold in any way they could; and all the financiers said 
“Splendid! we will lend them the gold.” That was a 
typical financier’s solution: levy a colossal tribute on a 
defeated and penniless population, and prove their ability to 
pay by lending them the money to do it with! But what was 
the end of it? All the gold in the world poured through 
Germany into England and through England into the United 
States, which didn’t want it. You, without knowing what 
you were doing, cornered the gold of the world, and broke the 
Bank of England. Nobody in Europe could get any more 
gold. You had it all here except what France held on to ; 
and if you persuade France to pay up a little of her debt to 
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you, she will only send you more gold. What use will it be to 
you? Ask your armies of the unemployed. 

Is it not clear that to the extent that we are sending you 
all this gold, we are pauperizing you? We are carrying 
you further on the road towards making the entire country 
an Atlantic City ringed round with a Miami Beach. I seriously 
advise you to wipe the slate and be content with having got 
rid of the three empires and set up Communism in Russia, 
It is very good value for your money. Some of you may 
suspect me of wanting to get a little off my income tax. But 
I get a taxed income from the United States as well as from 
England ; so what I shall gain on the swings, I shall lose on 
the roundabouts. 

And now, what are you going to do about it? Do you 
not feel, as I turn these questions inside out for you, that 
you need an Academy of Political Science very badly ? And 
it must be an American Academy and not a secondhand 
European one. About fifty years ago I and certain friends of 
mine—all of whom, by the way, justified in after life their 
good faith and their ability—established what is called Fabian 
Socialism in England as a political creed. It was from end to 
end English. We knew all about Ferdinand Lassalle and 
Karl Marx and the Social-Democrats. We knew all about 
Fourier and Proudhon and Blanqui in France. We knew 
about Bakunin in Russia. But when we put our system 
before the English public there was not a single word about 
Karl Marx or any other foreign Socialist. From beginning 
to end Fabian Socialism was worked out on English lines 
with English thought, on English facts. 

I strenuously advise you, when you come to back up 
this Academy of Political Science and to take your own 
part in its work of making a new Constitution, to make it 
an American Constitution from beginning to end. Don’t 
bother about Karl Marx. Karl Marx was a mighty prophet; 
but almost all the administrative mistakes the Communists 
have made in Russia they have made for the sake of Marxist 
otthodoxy, whilst their success has been established under 
the leadership of Stalin, who is distinguished by the fact that 
he is a nationalist in Russia. Stalin says, in effect, “1 will 
establish Communism in Russia and thereby set an example to 
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Communists everywhere. If they do not choose to follow 
it, that is their lookout and not mine: Russia is large enough 
for me; and I will work for the salvation of Russia and 
leave the other countries to save their own souls.” 

He is quite right. He has been successful along that 
line ; and I suggest to you that you in America should trust 
to that volcanic political instinct which I have divined in you 
and work out the whole thing for yourselves, from the 
American facts, with American thought, on American lines, 
until you finally turn the futile Hundredpercent American 
into a man who is not only one hundred per cent an American 
but one hundred per cent a statesman. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, there must be an end, even 
to speeches by Bernard Shaw. J have only to add that I am 
here tonight to pay back an old debt that I owe to America. 
In my youth I was in reaction against Fundamentalism, and 
combative for the advance of modern science and modern 
thought in the opposite direction. I was very full of evolution, 
of the new astronomical physics, and of the fine arts. But I 
knew nothing about the economic foundations of society, nor 
their importance in history and political science. Science was 
to me altogether outside politics. I did not know that there 
was such a thing as political science. 

I went one night, quite casually, into a hall in London ; 
and there I heard a man deliver a speech which changed the 
whole current of my life. That man was an American, 
Henry George. He was from San Francisco. He had seen 
places like San Francisco grow up from mere camps into 
enormously rich cities; and he had noticed that the richer 
they became, the poorer they were. They had all got their 
politics into such a tangle, that American growth in riches, 
American advance in what we call civilization, was accom- 
panied by an appalling reduction of the standard of life of 
the people. Everywhere Progress meant Poverty. 

Well, Henry George set me on the economic trail, the 
trail of political science. Immediately afterwards I read 
Karl Marx and all the political economists of that.time ; but 
It was the American Henry George who made me do it ; and 
therefore, as that was the beginning of my public life, I have 
thought it fitting that at the end of it I should come and 
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repay to America a little of the impulse that Henry George } 
gave me. 

I have other debts to America. Some years afterwards, 
people even in England were in a great muddle as to the 
sort of person I was, because, not content with making one 
reputation, I had made about fifteen; and the people who 
knew one reputation didn’t know the others; so that 
Bernard Shaw seemed to be a dozen different persons. | 
remained incomprehensible until an American gentleman, the 
ptofessor of mathematics to whom I have already alluded, 
Professor Archibald Henderson, presented me in a complete 
and intelligible shape to the public. The effect of that was 
very beneficial to me in England. I congratulated myself on 
having become one of the diversions of a mathematician. 
As a consequence, I got into mathematical shape and became 
a real person. 

You now understand why, with almost every society in 
America asking me to speak, I chose out this particular 
body, the Academy of Political Science. It is the most 
important body in America today. The work that it is doing | 
is the work that will save America if anything can save . 
America. I shall not live to see that salvation; but I hope 
I have prophesied it truly. 
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THE POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
DOCTRINE OF FASCISM 


By Benrro Musso.int 
(Translated by JANE SOAMEs) 


[This is an authorized translation of an article contributed by the 
Duce last year to the 14th volume of the “ Enciclopedia Italiana.” 
References to and some quotations from it have appeared in the 
Press, but no translation of this statement by Mussolini of the 
philosophic basis of Facism has yet been published in English.— 
Eprrors, “ Political Quarterly.’’| 


HEN, in the now distant March of 1919, I 

summoned a meeting at Milan through the 

columns of the Popolo d’Italia of the surviving 

members of the Interventionist Party who had 
themselves been in action, and who had followed me since 
the creation of the Fascist Revolutionary Party (which took 
place in the January of 1915), I had no specific doctrinal 
attitude in my mind. I had a living experience of one doctrine 
only—that of Socialism, from 1903-4 to the winter of 1914— 
that is to say, about a decade: and from Socialism itself, 
even though I had taken part in the movement first as a 
member of the rank and file and then later as a leader, yet I 
had no experience of its doctrine in practice. My own 
doctrine, even in this period, had always been a doctrine of 
action. A unanimous, universally-accepted theory of Socialism 
did not exist after 1905, when the revisionist movement 
began in Germany under the leadership of Bernstein, while 
under pressure of the tendencies of the time, a Left Revolution- 
aty movement also appeared, which though never getting 
further than talk in Italy, in Russian Socialistic circles laid 
the foundations of Bolshevism. Reformation, Revolution, 
Centralisation—already the echoes of these terms are spent— 
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while in the great stream of Fascism are to be found ideas 
which began with Sorel, Peguy, with Lagerdelle in the 
“ Mouvement Socialiste,” and with the Italian trades-union 
movement which throughout the period 1904-14 was 
sounding a new note in Italian Socialist circles (already 
weakened by the betrayal of Giolitti) through Olivetti’s Pagine 
Libere, Orano’s La Lupa, and Enrico Leone’s Divenire Sociale, 

After the War, in 1919, Socialism was already dead as a 
doctrine: it existed only as a hatred. There remained to it 
only one possibility of action, especially in Italy, reprisals 
against those who had desired the War and who must now 
be made to “expiate” its results. The Popolo d’Italia was 
then given the sub-title of “The newspaper of ex-service 
men and producers,” and the word producers was already 
the expression of a mental attitude. Fascism was not the 
nursling of a doctrine worked out beforehand with detailed 
elaboration ; it was born of the need for action and it was 
itself from the beginning practical rather than theoretical ; 
it was not merely another political party but, even in the 
first two years, in opposition to all political parties as such 
and itself a living movement. The name which I then gave 
to the organisation fixed its character. And yet, if one were 
to re-read, in the now dusty columns of that date, the report 
of the meeting in which the Fasci Italiani di combattimento 
were constituted, one would there find no ordered expression 
of doctrine, but a series of aphorisms, anticipations and 
aspirations which, when refined by time from the original 
ore, were destined after some years to develop into an ordered 
series of doctrinal concepts, forming the Fascist political 
doctrine—different from all others either of the past or the 
present day. 

“If the bourgeoisie,” I said then, “ think that they will 
find lightening-conductors in us, they are the more deceived; 
we must start work at once....We want to accustom the 
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working-class to real and effectual leadership, and also to 
convince them that it is no easy thing to direct an industry 
or 4 commercial enterprise successfully. ...We shall combat 
every retrograde idea, technical or spiritual......When the 
succession to the seat of government is open, we must not be 
unwilling to fight for it. We must make haste; when the 
present régime breaks down, we must be ready at once to 
take its place. It is we who have the right to the succession, 
because it was we who forced the country into the War, and 
led her to victory. The present method of political repre- 
sentation cannot suffice, we must have a representation direct 
from the individuals concerned. It may be objected against 
this programme that it is a return to the conception of the 
corporation, but that is no matter....Therefore, I desire 
that this assembly shall accept the revindication of national 
trades-unionism from the economic point of view....... _ 

Now is it not a singular thing that even on this first day 
in the Piazza San Sepolcro that word “ corporation ” arose, 
which later, in the course of the Revolution, came to express 
one of the creations of social legislation at the very foundation 
of the régime ? 

The years which preceded the march to Rome were years 
of great difficulty, during which the necessity for action did 
not permit of research or any complete elaboration of doctrine. 
The battle had to be fought in the towns and villages. There 
was much discussion, but—what was more important and 
more sacred—men died. They knew how to die. Doctrine, 
beautifully defined and carefully elucidated, with headlines 
and paragraphs, might be lacking ; but there was to take its 
place something more decisive—faith. Even so, anyone who 
can recall the events of the time through the aid of books, 
articles, votes of congresses and speeches of great and minor 
importance—anyone who knows how to research and weigh 
evidence—will find that the fundamentals of doctrine were 
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cast during the years of conflict. It was precisely in those 
years that Fascist thought armed itself, was refined, and began 
the great task of organisation. The problem of the relation 
between the individual citizen and the State; the allied 
problems of authority and liberty; political and social 
problems as well as those specifically national—a solution 
was being sought for all these while at the same time the 
struggle against Liberalism, Democracy, Socialism and the 
Masonic bodies was being carried on, contemporaneously 
with the “punitive expedition.” But, since there was 
inevitably some lack of system, the adversaries of Fascism 
have disingenuously denied that it had any capacity to produce 
a doctrine of its own, though that doctrine was growing and 
taking shape under their very eyes, even though tumultously : 
first, as happens to all ideas in their beginnings, in the aspect 
of a violent and dogmatic negation, and then in the aspect 
of positive construction which has found its realisation in 
the laws and institutions of the régime as enacted successively 
in the years 1926, 1927, and 1928. 

Fascism is now a completely individual thing, not only 
as a régime but as a doctrine. And this means that today 
Fascism, exercising its critical sense upon itself and upon 
others, has formed its own distinct and peculiar point of 
view, to which it can refer and upon which, therefore, it can 
act in the face of all problems, practical or intellectual, which 
confront the world. 

And above all, Fascism, the more it considers and observes 
the future and the development of humanity quite apart 
from political considerations of the moment, believes neither 
in the possibility nor the utility of perpetual peace. It thus 
repudiates the doctrine of Pacifism—born of a renunciation of 
the struggle and an act of cowardice in the face of sacrifice. 
War alone brings up to its highest tension all human energy 
and puts the stamp of nobility upon the peoples who have the 
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courage to meet it. All other trials are substitutes, which 
never really put men into the position where they have to 
make the great decision—the alternative of life or death. 
Thus a doctrine which is founded upon this harmful postulate 
of peace is hostile to Fascism. And thus hostile to the spirit 
of Fascism, though accepted for what use they can be in 
dealing with particular political situations, are all the in- 
ternational leagues and societies which, as history will show, 
can be scattered to the winds when once strong national 
feeling is aroused by any motive—sentimental, ideal, or 
practical. This anti-Pacifist spirit is carried by Fascism even 
into the life of the individual; the proud motto of the 
Squadrista, ““ Me ne frego,” written on the bandage of a 
wound, is an act of philosophy not only stoic, the summary 
of a doctrine not only political—it is the education to combat, 
the acceptation of the risks which combat implies, and a new 
way of life for Italy. Thus the Fascist accepts life and loves 
it, knowing nothing of and despising suicide: he rather 
conceives of life as duty and struggle and conquest, life which 
should be high and full, lived for oneself, but above all for 
others—those who are at hand and those who are far distant, 
contemporaries, and those who will come after. 

This “ demographic ” policy of the régime is the result of 
the above premise. Thus the Fascist loves in actual fact his 
neighbour, but this “ neighbour ” is not merely a vague and 
undefined concept, this love for one’s neighbour puts no 
obstacle in the way of necessary educational severity, and 
still less to differentiation of status and to physical distance. 
Fascism repudiates any universal embrace, and in order to 
live worthily in the community of civilised peoples watches 
its contemporaries with vigilant eyes, takes good note of 
their state of mind and, in the changing trend of their interests, 
does not allow itself to be deceived by temporary and 
fallacious appearances. 
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Such a conception of life makes Fascism the complete 
opposite of that doctrine, the base of so-called scientific and 
Marxian Socialism, the materialist conception of history ; 
according to which the history of human civilisation can be 
explained simply through the conflict of interests among the 
various social groups and by the change and development in 
the means and instruments of production. That the changes 
in the economic field—new discoveries of raw materials, 
new methods of working them, and the inventions of science 
—have their importance no one can deny; but that these 
factors are sufficient to explain the history of humanity 
excluding all others is an absurd delusion. Fascism, now and 
always, believes in holiness and in heroism; that is to say, 
in actions influenced by no economic motive, direct or 
indirect. And if the economic conception of history be 
denied, according to which theory men are no more than 
puppets, carried to and fro by the waves of chance while the 
real directing forces are quite out of their control, it follows 
that the existence of an unchangeable and unchanging class- 
war is also denied—the natural progeny of the economic 
conception of history. And above all Fascism denies that 
class-war can be the preponderant force in the transformation 
of society. These two fundamental concepts of Socialism 
being thus refuted, nothing is left of it but the sentimental 
aspiration—as old as humanity itself—towards a social 
convention in which the sorrows and sufferings of the 
humblest shall be alleviated. But here again Fascism repudiates 
the conception of “ economic” happiness, to be realised by 
Socialism and, as it were, at a given moment in economic 
evolution to assure to everyone the maximum of well-being. 
Fascism denies the materialist conception of happiness as a 
possibility, and abandons it to its inventors, the economists 
of the first half of the nineteenth century: that is to say, 
Fascism denies the validity of the equation, well-being 
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happiness, which would reduce men to the level of animals, 
caring for one thing only—to be fat and well-fed—and would 
thus degrade humanity to a purely physical existence. 

After Socialism, Fascism combats the whole complex 
system of democratic ideology, and repudiates it, whether 
in its theoretical premises or in its practical application. 
Fascism denies that the majority, by the simple fact that it 
is a majority, can direct human society; it denies that 
numbers alone can govern by means of a periodical con- 
sultation, and it affirms the immutable, beneficial and fruitful 
inequality of mankind, which can never be permanently 
levelled through the mere operation of a mechanical process 
such as universal suffrage. The democratic régime may be 
defined as from time to time giving the people the illusion of 
sovereignty, while the real effective sovereignty lies in the 
hands of other concealed and irresponsible forces. Democracy 
is a régime nominally without a king, but it is ruled by many 
kings—more absolute, tyrannical and ruinous than one sole 
king, even though a tyrant. This explains why Fascism, 
having first in 1922 (for reasons of expediency) assumed an 
attitude tending towards republicanism, renounced this point 
of view before the March to Rome; being convinced that 
the question of political form is not today of prime import- 
ance, and after having studied the examples of monarchies 
and republics past and present reached the conclusion that 
monarchy or republicanism are not to be judged, as it were, 
by an absolute standard, but that they represent forms in 
which the evolution—political, historical, traditional or 
psychological—of a particular country has expressed itself. 
Fascism supercedes the antithesis monarchy or republicanism, 
while democracy still tarries beneath the domination of this 
idea, for ever pointing out the insufficiency of the first and 
for ever the praising of the second as the perfect régime. 
Today, it can be seen that there are republics innately 
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reactionary and absolutist, and also monarchies which 
incorporate the most ardent social and political hopes of 
the future. 

“Reason and science,” says Renan (one of the inspired 
pre-Fascists) in his philosophical meditations, “ are products 
of humanity, but to expect reason as a direct product of the 
people and a direct result of their action is to deceive oneself 
by a chimera. It is not necessary for the existence of reason 
that everybody should understand it. And in any case, if 
such a decimation of truth were necessary, it could not be 
achieved in a low-class democracy, which seems as though it 
must of its very nature extinguish any kind of noble training. 
The principle that society exists solely through the well-being 
and the personal liberty of all the individuals of which it is 
composed does not appear to be conformable to the plans of 
nature, in whose workings the race alone seems to be taken 
into consideration, and the individual sacrificed to it. It is 
gteatly to be feared that the last stage of such a conception 
of democracy (though I must hasten to point out that the 
term ‘democracy’ may be interpreted in various ways) 
would end in a condition of society in which a degenerate 
hetd would have no other preoccupation but the satisfaction 
of the lowest desires of common men.” Thus Renan. Fascism 
denies, in democracy, the absurd conventional untruth of 
political equality dressed out in the garb of collective 
irresponsibility, and the myth of “ happiness ” and indefinite 
progress. But, if democracy may be conceived in diverse 
forms—that is to say, taking democracy to mean a state of 
society in which the populace are not reduced to impotence 
in the State—Fascism may write itself down as “‘ an organised, 
centralised and authorative democracy.” 

Fascism has taken up an attitude of complete opposition 
to the doctrines of Liberalism, both in the political field and 
the field of economics. There should be no undue exaggeta- 
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tion (simply with the object of immediate success in 
controversy) of the importance of Liberalism in the last 
century, nor should what was but one among many theories 
which appeared in that period be put forward as a religion for 
humanity for all time, present and to come. Liberalism only 
flourished for half-a-century. It was born in 1830 in reaction 
against the Holy Alliance, which had been formed with the 
object of diverting the destinies of Europe back to the period 
before 1789, and the highest point of its success was the year 
1848, when even Pius IX. was a Liberal. Immediately after 
that date it began to decay, for if the year 1848 was a year of 
light and hope, the following year, 1849, was a year of 
darkness and tragedy. The Republic of Rome was dealt a 
mortal blow by a sister-republic—that of France—and in the 
same year Marx launched the gospel of the Socialist religion, 
the famous Communist Manifesto. In 1851 Napoleon III. 
cattied out his far from Liberal coup d’ état and reigned in 
France until 1870, when he was deposed by a popular 
movement as the consequence of a military defeat which 
must be counted as one of the most decisive in history. The 
victor was Bismarck, who knew nothing of the religion of 
liberty, or the prophets by which that faith was revealed. 
And it is symptomatic that such a highly civilised people 
as the Germans were completely ignorant of the religion of 
liberty during the whole of the nineteenth century. It was 
nothing but a parenthesis, represented by that body which 
has been called “‘ The ridiculous Parliament of Frankfort,” 
which lasted only for a short period. Germany attained her 
national unity quite outside the doctrines of Liberalism—a 
doctrine which seems entirely foreign to the German mind, 
a mind essentially monarchic—while Liberalism is the logical 
and, indeed, historical forerunner of anarchy. The stages in 
the achievement of German unity are the three wats of 64, 
66, and ’70, which were guided by such “ Liberals” as 
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Von Moltke and Bismarck. As for Italian unity, its debt to 
Liberalism is completely inferior in contrast to that which it 
owes to the work of Mazzini and Garibaldi, who were not 
Liberals. Had it not been for the intervention of the anti- 
Liberal Napoleon, we should not have gained Lombardy; 
and without the help of the again anti-Liberal Bismarck at 
Sadowa and Sedan it is very probable that we should never 
have gained the province of Venice in ’66, or been able to 
enter Rome in ’7o. From 1870 to 1914 a period began during 
which even the very high priests of the religion themselves 
had to recognise the gathering twilight of their faith—defeated 
as it was by the decadence of literature and atavism in 
practise—that is to say, Nationalism, Futurism, Fascism. The 
era of Liberalism, after having accumulated an infinity of 
Gordian knots, tried to untie them in the slaughter of the 
World War—and never has any religion demanded of its 
votaries such a monstrous sacrifice. Perhaps the Liberal Gods 
were athirst for blood? But now, today, the Liberal faith 
must shut the doors of its deserted temples, deserted because 
the peoples of the world realise that its worship—agnostic 
in the field of economics and indifferent in the field of politics 
and morals—will lead, as it has already led, to certain ruin. 
In addition to this, let it be pointed out that all the political 
hopes of the present day are anti-Liberal, and it is therefore 
supremely ridiculous to try to classify this sole creed as 
outside the judgment of history, as though history were a 
hunting ground reserved for the professors of Liberalism 
alone—as though Liberalism were the final unalterable verdict 
of civilisation. 

But the Fascist negation of Socialism, Democracy and 
Liberalism must not be taken to mean that Fascism desires 
to lead the world back to the state of affairs before 1789, the 
date which seems to be indicated as the opening years of 
the succeeding semi-Liberal century: we do not desire 
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to turn back; Fascism has not chosen De Maistre for its 
high-priest. Absolute monarchy has been and can never 
return, any more than blind acceptance of ecclesiastical 
authority. 

So too the privileges of the feudal system “ have been,” 
and the division of society into castes impenetrable from 
outside, and with no intercommunication among them- 
selves: the Fascist conception of authority has nothing to 
do with such a polity. A party which entirely governs a 
nation is a fact entirely new to history, there are no possible 
references or parallels. Fascism uses in its construction 
whatever elements in the Liberal, Social or Democratic 
doctrines still have a living value; it maintains what may be 
called the certainties which we owe to history, but it rejects 
all the rest—that is to say, the conception that there can be 
any doctrine of unquestioned efficacy for all times and all 
peoples. Given that the nineteenth century was the century 
of Socialism, of Liberalism and of Democtacy, it does not 
necessarily follow that the twentieth century must also be a 
century of Socialism, Liberalism and Democracy: political 
doctrines pass, but humanity remains, and it may rather be 
expected that this will be a century of authority, a century of 
the Left, a century of Fascism ; for if the nineteenth century 
was a century of individualism (Liberalism always signifying 
individualism) it may be expected that this will be the century 
of collectivism, and hence the century of the State. It is 
a perfectly logical deduction that a new doctrine can utilise 
all the still vital elements of previous doctrines. 

No doctrine has ever been born completely new, com- 
pletely defined and owing nothing to the past ; no doctrine 
can boast a character of complete originality, it must always 
detive, if only historically, from the doctrines which have 
preceded it and develop into further doctrines which will 
follow. Thus the scientific Socialism of Marx is the heir of 
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the Utopian Socialism of Fourier, of the Owens and of 
Saint-Simon; thus again the Liberalism of the eighteenth 
centuty is linked with all the advanced thought of the 
seventeenth century, and thus the doctrines of Democracy 
are the heirs of the Encyclopedists. Every doctrine tends to 
direct human activity towards a determined objective; but 
the action of men also reacts upon the doctrine, transforms 
it, adapts it to new needs, or supercedes it with something 
else. A doctrine then must be no mere exercise in words, 
but a living act; and thus the value of Fascism lies in the 
fact that it is veined with pragmatism, but at the same time 
has a will to exist and a will to power, a firm front in face 
of the reality of “ violence.” 

The foundation of Fascism is the conception of the State, 
its character, its duty, and its aim. Fascism conceives of the 
State as an absolute, in comparison with which all individuals 
of groups are relative, only to be conceived of in their relation 
to the State. The conception of the Liberal State is not that 
of a directing force, guiding the play and development, both 
material and spiritual, of a collective body, but merely a force 
limited to the function of recording results: on the other 
hand, the Fascist State is itself conscious, and has itself a will 
and a personality—thus it may be called the “ ethic ” State. 
In 1929, at the first five-yearly assembly of the Fascist régime, 
I said: 

“For us Fascists, the State is not merely a guardian, 
preoccupied solely with the duty of assuring the personal 
safety of the citizens ; nor is it an organisation with purely 
material aims, such as to guarantee a certain level of well- 
being and peaceful conditions of life ; for a mere council of 
administration would be sufficient to realise such objects. 
Nor is it a purely political creation, divorced from all contact 
with the complex material reality which makes up the life 
of the individual and the life of the people as a whole. The 
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THE POLITICAL AND SOCIAL DOCTRINE OF FASCISM 


State, as conceived of and as created by Fascism, is a spiritual 
and moral fact in itself, since its political, juridical and 
economic organisation of the nation is a concrete thing: 
and such an organisation must be in its origins and develop- 
ment a manifestation of the spirit. The State is the guarantor 
of security both internal and external, but it is also the 
custodian and transmitter of the spirit of the people, as it has 
grown up through the centuries in language, in customs and 
in faith. And the State is not only a living reality of the 
present, it is also linked with the past and above all with the 
future, and thus transcending the brief limits of individual 
life, it represents the immanent spirit of the nation. The forms 
in which States express themselves may change, but the 
necessity for such forms is eternal. It is the State which 
educates its citizens in civic virtue, gives them a consciousness 
of their mission and welds them into unity; harmonising 
their various interests through justice, and transmitting to 
future generations the mental conquests of science, of art, of 
law and the solidarity of humanity. It leads men from 
primitive tribal life to that highest expression of human 
power which is Empire: it links up through the centuries 
the names of those of its members who have died for its 
existence and in obedience to its laws, it holds up the memory 
of the leaders who have increased its territory and the geniuses 
who have illumined it with glory as an example to be followed 
by future generations. When the conception of the State 
declines, and disunifying and centrifugal tendencies prevail, 
whether of individuals or of particular groups, the nations 
where such phenomena appear are in their decline.” 

From 1929 until today evolution, both political and 
economic, has everywhere gone to prove the validity of these 
doctrinal premises. Of such gigantic importance is the State. 
It is the force which alone can provide a solution to the 
dramatic contradictions of capitalism, and that state of affairs 
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which we call the crisis can only be dealt with by the State, 
as between other States. Where is the shade of Jules Simon, 
who in the dawn of Liberalism proclaimed that, “‘ The State 
must labour to make itself unnecessary, and prepare the way 
for its own dismissal?” Or of McCulloch, who, in the 
second half of the last century, affirmed that the State must 
guard against the danger of governing too much? What 
would the Englishman, Bentham, say today to the continual 
and inevitably invoked intervention of the State in the sphere 
of economics, while according to his theories industry should 
ask no more of the State than to be left in peace? Or the 
German Humboldt, according to whom the “ lazy ” State 
should be considered the best ? It is true that the second 
wave of Liberal economists were less extreme than the first, 
and Adam Smith himself opened the door—if only very 
cautiously—which leads to State intervention in the economic 
field: but whoever says Liberalism, implies individualism, 
and whoever says Fascism implies the State. Yet the Fascist 
State is unique, and an original creation. It is not reactionary, 
but revolutionary, in that it anticipates the solution of the 
universal political problems which elsewhere have to be 
settled in the political field by the rivalry of parties, the 
excessive power of the Parliamentary régime and the irrespon- 
sibility of political assemblies ; while it meets the problems 
of the economic field by a system of syndicalism which is 
continually increasing in importance, as much in the sphere 
of labour as of industry: and in the moral field enforces 
order, discipline, and obedience to that which is the determined 
moral code of the country. Fascism desires the State to be 
a strong and organic body, at the same time reposing upon 
broad and popular support. The Fascist State has drawn into 
itself even the economic activities of the nation, and, through 
the corporative social and educational institutions created by 
it, its influence reaches every aspect of the national life and 
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THE POLITICAL AND SOCIAL DOCTRINE OF FASCISM 


includes, framed in their respective organisations, all the 
political, economic and spiritual forces of the nation. A State 
which reposes upon the support of millions of individuals 
who recognise its authority, are continually conscious of its 
power and are ready at once to serve it, is not the old 
tyrannical State of the medieval lord nor has it anything in 
common with the absolute governments either before or after 
1789. The individual in the Fascist State is not annulled 
but rather multiplied, just in the same way that a soldier in a 
regiment is not diminished but rather increased by the 
number of his comrades. The Fascist State organises the 
nation, but leaves a sufficient margin of liberty to the indivi- 
dual ; the latter is deprived of all useless and possibly harmful 
freedom, but retains what is essential ; the deciding power in 
this question cannot be the individual, but the State alone. 

The Fascist State is not indifferent to the fact of religion 
in general, or to that particular and positive faith which is 
Italian Catholicism. The State professes no theology, but a 
morality, and in the Fascist State religion is considered as 
one of the deepest manifestations of the spirit of man, thus 
it is not only respected but defended and protected. The 
Fascist State has never tried to create its own God, as at one 
moment Robespierre and the wildest extremists of the 
Convention tried to do ; nor does it vainly seek to obliterate 
teligion from the hearts of men as does Bolshevism: Fascism 
respects the God of the ascetics, the saints and heroes, and 
equally God, as he is perceived and worshipped by simple 
people. 

The Fascist State is an embodied will to power and 
government : the Roman tradition is here an ideal of force in 
action. According to Fascism, government is not so much a 
thing to be expressed in territorial or military terms as in 
terms of morality and the spirit. It must be thought of as an 
Empire—that is to say a nation which directly or indirectly 
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rules other nations, without the need for conquering a single 
square yard of territory. For Fascism the growth of Empire, 
that is to say the expansion of the nation is an essential 
manifestation of vitality, and its opposite a sign of decadence, 
Peoples which are rising, or rising again after a period of 
decadence, are always imperialist ; any renunciation is a sign 
of decay and of death. Fascism is the doctrine best adapted 
to represent the tendencies and the aspirations of a people, 
like the people of Italy, who are rising again after many 
centuries of abasement and foreign servitude. But Empire 
demands discipline, the co-ordination of all forces and a 
deeply-felt sense of duty and sacrifice : this fact explains many 
aspects of the practical working of the régime, the character 
of many forces in the State, and the necessarily severe 
measures which must be taken against those who would 
oppose this spontaneous and inevitable movement of Italy 
in the twentieth century, and would oppose it by recalling 
the outworn ideology of the nineteenth century—repudiated 
wheresoever there has been the courage to undertake great 
experiments of social and political transformation: for never 
before has the nation stood more in need of authority, of 
direction and of order. If every age has its own characteristic 
doctrine, there are a thousand signs which point to Fascism 
as the characteristic doctrine of our time. For if a doctrine 
must be a living thing, this is proved by the fact that Fascism 
has created a living faith, and that this faith is very powerful 
in the minds of men is demonstrated by those who have 
suffered and died for it. 

Fascism has henceforth in the world the universality of 
all those doctrines which, in realising themselves, have 
represented a stage in the history of the human spirit. 
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ESSAYS IN LAW REFORM 


II. Should We Codify the Law ? 
By Str Maurice Amos 


) HE domain of a system of law is divided into two 
principal provinces—the province of legislation 
and the province of litigation. There has, in the 
J last few years, been a marked recrudescence of 
ctiticism directed to that part of our national system which 
is directly concerned with litigation. The attention of a 
somewhat apathetic public has been particularly directed to 
the expense of civil proceedings, to the multiplicity of 
appeals, and to the defects in the law governing the adjudica- 
tion of controversies between private citizens and public 
authorities. 

There is little room for doubt that in all these respects 
there is great need for reform. The opinion is widespread, 
among those whose business brings them into contact with 
the facts of daily life, that the State no longer adequately 
discharges its primordial duty of enforcing the civil rights 
of the citizens. It is, of course, difficult to estimate to what 
extent it is true that the average prudent and well-conducted 
member of the public in the middle and working class has 
to submit to injustices, remediable by law, owing to a well- 
founded reluctance to appear, whether as plaintiff or defendant, 
in a court of justice. All we have to go on is impressions and 
casual experiences. All we know with certainty is that a very 
adequate vera causa exists. On the other hand it is possibly 
the case that, just as the suppression of duelling compelled 
the duelling class to practise better manners, so the in- 
accessibility of the King’s Courts may have taught and be 
teaching the people of England not to allow situations to 
atise among them from which litigation would be the only 
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escape. This, at any rate, is the confidently expressed opinion 
of one foreign observer of our manners and customs, known 
to the writer, who, commenting upon the fact that there are 
seven times as many civil writs and other processes issued in 
his own country, per head of the population and per annum, 
as in England, regards this phenomenon as an inevitable and 
wholly deplorable consequence of too cheap and too readily 
accessible official justice. If we had, like other civilised 
countries, a department of state whose business it was to 
concern itself with the administration of the law in all its 
aspects, one can imagine a very useful inquiry being set on 
foot on the fundamental question “‘ What are the social 
effects of expensive justice ?” 

But although there are some stirrings of the mind going 
on, in a still very limited circle, on the subject of the delays 
and expenses of civil litigation, there are few signs that any 
noticeable number of people in England are dissatisfied either 
with the present state of our legislation—under which term 
I include the rules of Common Law and of Equity as well 
as those laid down by Statute—or with the processes by which 
it is changed. From time to time one of His Majesty’s Judges, 
true to a tradition some six centuries old, utters an icy 
criticism of the amateur experiments of Parliament; and 
from time to time Mr. A. P. Herbert lashes the draftsman of 
successive Finance Acts in a “ Misleading Case”; but 
broadly speaking it is fair to say that even the educated public 
has little sense that the corpus of English law is open to 
serious criticism. 

Yet to anyone familiar with the legislative apparatus of 
France, Germany, and Italy, the body of English substantive 
law must inevitably present, by comparison, an aspect which 
can best be compared to that of the Chinese language; 
picturesque, replete with historical and logical interest, an 
engaging subject for scholarship, no doubt; but profuse, 
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ESSAYS IN LAW REFORM 


intricate, fragmentary, lacking in order and rational discipline, 
inconveniently unbusinesslike, and not infrequently unjust, to 
a degree which seems barely credible. 

In a nation as vigorously and continuously interested 
in business, both public and private, as England is, the 
phenomenon is a singular one, and calls for explanation. 
Several questions present themselves inevitably to our minds. 
The first is, why have we, and we alone, of all great civilised 
communities (if we except our own offspring) permitted our 
law to grow into such a jungle ; and the second is the question 
whether and to what extent the amorphous state of our law 
is in fact a public evil of substantial importance. If the 
second question results in an unfavourable verdict, we shall 
be led to the inquiry by what means it may be possible to 
effect a reform. 

The first question, what is the explanation of the peculiarly 
unsystematic character of English law, is not without practical 
importance ; since it may be anticipated that the answer, if 
we can find it, will throw some light upon the problem of 
reform. Are our peculiarities to be compared to a man’s 
stature, which he cannot alter by taking thought? Or are 
they not rather analogous to a bad habit which could con- 
ceivably be corrected ? On the threshold of this subject we 
encounter the widespread and often expressed belief that the 
anomalies of English law are to be explained by a supposed 
natural antipathy of the Englishman for logic. It may be 
doubted, however, whether this belief has any very secure 
foundation. Outside the field of law the English mind is not 
conspicuous for its aversion from the processes of reason ; 
and it holds its own more than respectably in the more 
abstract sciences, several of which may almost be said to 
have their domicile in this country. Even in the domain 
of our law, it is so far from being the case that rough and 
ready methods and short cuts to practical justice between man 
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and man in general prevail, that on the contrary nowhere 
else do we find such meticulous attention paid to refined 
distinctions or such attachment to logical rigour. With much 
gteater truth can it be said that the Englishman is, by 
comparison with other Europeans, indifferent to systematic 
simplicity, which is a very different matter; and in no field 
is this trait so conspicious as in that of the law. Indeed, so 
much more marked is this psychological characteristic in the 
domain of law than in other departments of life, that one is 
tempted to ask whether the lawyers be not perhaps the 
sources and the carriers of the disease—if disease it be. 

Is there not some ground for the conjecture that the 
peculiar corporate psychology of the legal profession in 
England, evolved as it has been through the centuries under 
conditions highly favourable to the creation of mental habits 
and ideals distinct from those of the public at large, may be 
one of the principal influences promoting such aversion as we 
may seem to have for systematic planning ? The influence in 
this sense of the legal mind is undoubtedly strengthened by, 
as it is to some extent itself the product of, a general national 
tradition of compromise in matters of politics and religion, 
for compromise and system are not congenial partners ; but 
when it is considered how prepotent is the influence exercised 
by the habits of mind of lawyers upon our habits and 
standards of management in public affairs, the suggestion 
may seem plausible that for the apathy evinced by the legal 
profession in England for the merits of system, some other 
explanation must be sought than that of a passive reflection 
of the national character. The explanation I believe to be 
two-fold: it lies, I suggest, in two facts; the first, the 
exceptional extent to which in England, the lawyers have 
retained the mastery in their own house ; and the second, the 
extent to which the law is dominated by the specific outlook 
and experience of the advocate. 
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ESSAYS IN LAW REFORM 


In saying that the lawyers have been to an unusual degree 
masters in their own house, I mean that England has not had 
a Justinian, a Colbert, or a Napoleon, and that even the 
Long Parliament temporised successfully with the zeal for 
reform of the leaders of the Army. Both the Court of Star 
Chamber and the Court of Chancery may be regarded as 
representing movements for the correction of the law from 
the outside; the former was abolished, and the latter the 
profession swallowed whole and digested. It is a common- 
place, though none the less true, that the vigorous insularity 
displayed by the Common lawyers in the defence of their 
citadel was of momentous service in the preservation of 
constitutional government, but the attitude of mind which it 
expressed and emphasised had much to do with the establish- 
ment of a tradition of antipathy to “ rationalisation ” ; indeed, 
we ought perhaps to interpolate, as an additional and 
subsidiary reason for the phenomenon we are examining, 
the prestige which, in spite of its graceless and ill-digested 
character, the law of England owed to purely political 
associations. Meanwhile, in defending the fortress, the 
lawyers had excluded not only enemies but friends; the 
law had long passed beyond the comprehension of laymen, 
had established its renown as a mystery, and had made itself, 
again to a degree peculiar to this country, as inaccessible to 
the instructed criticism of the educated public as it was to 
the designs of high prerogative men or of romanisers. 

To the proposition that the law is dominated in England 
by the Bar it will be objected that this is to ignore Parliament. 
It is true that the legal profession, at the present day, exercises 
little influence upon the form or substance of our Statute 
Law, and is often disposed, as from a distance, to criticise 
the product on technical grounds. But it is nevertheless 
undoubtedly the case that the specific character and atmos- 
phere of our legal system, what is done, what is left undone, 
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what is thought important, what is thought to be matter of 
indifference, all these are largely governed by the fact that 
with us the advocate is in the saddle. That this is not the 
result of a law of nature is shown by the fact that it was not 
the case in Rome, and has not been and is not the case in 
France; it is another English peculiarity. We need not 
delay here to consider whether the consequences of this 
imperium ate wholly beneficent ; we are concerned only with 
the suggestion that a certain peculiarity of our insular system 
may be largely due to the preoccupation of our most 
influential men with the practice of litigation. 

It would be absurd to deny that practising barristers and 
solicitors have unrivalled opportunities for acquiring a 
knowledge of the defects in the law, or to suppose that they 
are less concerned than other citizens for good government. 
The inadequacy of the advocate as a monitor and leader in 
regard to the amendment of the law in substance and in form 
is due, unless we are mistaken, to other causes. In the first 
place, because litigation, or the prudent avoidance of possible 
or threatened litigation, is only a small part of the law, the 
knowledge which eminent counsel, who are the people who 
matter, have of the legal life of England, may be compared 
to the knowledge which a medical specialist has of the 
problems of public health. The habits of mind normally 
resulting from the practice of advocacy, from its inevitable 
preoccupation with the contentious interests of individual 
clients, have no necessary or natural tendency to foster the 
legislative point of view. There is, it would seem, a certain 
psychological incompatibility between the view of the Jaw as 
an arena for conflict, and the conception that its rightful and 
superior state is that of a territory the principal metit 
and interest of which lies in broad, coherent, and reasonable 
principles by which it is ruled. To this it must be added that 
the law of any civilised country, and more particularly the 
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ESSAYS IN LAW REFORM 


law of England, is an abstruse study, requiring prolonged 
and arduous specialisation for its mastery in any branch ; 
and there is little doubt that it is humanly difficult to maintain 
an attitude of dispassionate and Olympian criticism towards a 
subject whose characteristics, as something both recondite 
and, for any practical purpose, immutable, have long absorbed 
our minds. 

But, however much or little truth there may be in these 
speculations, it remains, we believe, the case that the peculiarly 
formless and fragmentary character of English law is chiefly 
due to the fact that, by those who of necessity have the 
pteponderating influence over its shape and development, it 
is seen rather in the context of litigation than in that of 
legislation, from the standpoint of the advocate rather than 
from that of the governor. With this may be associated 
another fact which contributes further to explain our national 
attitude of acquiescence, not to say of torpor, in the face of 
our ramshackle statute-book and our uncodified common 
law, and that is the almost complete unawareness of the 
English public, whether lay or learned, of the conveniences 
presented by a very different system, or of the fact that great 
and civilised countries can be and are efficiently and justly 
administered under laws incomparably better digested and 
more comprehensible than our own. 

Our second question is : Does it matter ? This is a serious 
question, because it can be argued with some force that 
it does not. When I commented not long ago to a learned 
German upon the haphazard character of our law, he replied 
with some warmth that when I would show him a country 
where the law had as great authority as it has in England, he 
would be glad to pursue with me a discussion which, until 
then, he should continue to regard as lacking interest. This 
was pleasant to hear, and it represents, no doubt, a very 
proper attitude for a foreigner; but it has no lesson for us. 
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It would be hard to say that such very real efforts at ration- 
alisation as stand to the credit of the last three generations— 
the Judicature Acts, the Commercial Acts, and the Property 
Statutes—have weakened the national attachment to legality. 
When the laws relating to the Income Tax emerge from the 
skilful hands which are now, we understand, engaged in 
redrafting them in an intelligible and scholarly shape, there 
is no reason to suppose that we shall lose our present 
pre-eminence as model taxpayers. There is no reason to think 
that any merits in our social conduct are due to the disorder 
of our laws. The only question is whether that disorder is 
productive of such public evils as would justify the very 
arduous effort which reform would involve. - 

Now it must be admitted that the great majority of the 
population, of all classes, has very little conscious contact 
with the law. Apart from tax-paying and voting, the average 
man, in the middle classes, in the course of his life, encounters 
lawyers, acting professionally, over the matter of a lease or 
two; Over one or two purchases or sales of real property ; over 
a will; and possible a marriage settlement; when he serves on 
a jury (if he ever does)—and that is about all. 

If, leaving the public and spectacular part of justice 
unaltered, some dictator, by a stroke of the pen, were to 
replace the law of England by the law of France, it would be 
years before the man in the omnibus knew, unless by some 
accidental personal experience, that anything had happened. 
But though the fact that there is no English Code is not a 
matter of daily moment to the average citizen, there ate 
nevertheless several reasons for thinking that it is productive 
of a substantial measure of public disadvantage. 

In the first place, the formlessness of our law constitutes 
a formidable obstacle to the spread of a just measure of 
English influence in the world. In the course of the last 
hundred years the nations of the world, including many new 
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nations brought into existence in the period, have been 
engaged, with few exceptions, in the wholesale revision of 
their laws. In very many, probably the majority of cases they 
have adopted as their model, either directly or indirectly, the 
codified laws of France. In a few instances, in the present 
century, the German law has been taken as a model. In no 
case has any nation or country moulded its revised legal 
system upon that of England, save where the rulers were 
English-speaking, that is to say in the British Empire and 
the United States. This world-wide movement has not been 
due to any particular political or cultural attraction to France 
or to Germany, but simply to the fact that those countries 
offered the wares which were wanted, and we did not. It 
may be anticipated that within the next half-century a stable 
central government will have been restored in China. If 
the many precedents are any guide, China will then adopt a 
European system of law. That system will be either French 
ot German; as things stand at present, it is out of the question 
that it should be English. But a legal system, when exported, 
is a very high ambassador, and takes many other things in 
its company. And quite apart from any material interest 
which we may have in being so influentially represented, it is 
legitimate to think that we possess some profitable matter 
which cannot be contributed to the common stock of civilisa- 
tion until or unless it is cast into the form and carries the 
ptestige of an English (unless it be an American) Code. 

In this connection it is relevant to refer to the fact, upon 
which comment seems needless, that we have not even 
succeeded in producing a generally acceptable Criminal Code 
ot Code of Criminal Procedure for adoption in our own 
Crown Colonies. 

Secondly, there is substantial ground for the view that 
the multitudinous formlessness of the law of England renders 
it more uncertain in its application than that of the Code- 
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countries. This is certainly the distinct impression created in 
the mind of the present writer by some measure of com- 
parative experience. It would, however, be necessary, in 
order to form a satisfactory judgment on this question, to 
take into account two possibilities: one is that in England 
there are more regulations and legal principles in the field, 
capable of conflicting in a particular instance, simply for the 
reason that we make our laws to measure, as it were, to suit 
a great variety of ways of living, instead of adopting the 
ready-to-wear system of tailoring, confined to a few standard 
sizes; another possibility is that with us, owing to the 
authority of decided cases, and the somewhat ill-defined 
frontier between matters of law and matters of fact, many 
regions have come to be occupied by the law and its internal 
conflicts, which in Code countries are strictly preserved for 
the judges of fact. But it is not the less doubtful whether 
by multiplying laws we greatly, if at all, reduce the oppor- 
tunities for controversy over matters of fact. 

The extraordinarily diffuse and fragmentary form of the 
law constitutes in itself a grave practical defect, to the 
portentousness of which familiarity alone blinds us; but a 
further and perhaps more cogent reason for dissatisfaction 
with the present position is that the defective form involves, 
as it inevitably must, defective content. For the law of 
England must plead guilty to having more than its share of 
odd, accidental, and unintended rules, which no modern 
legislator would adopt, and which no apologist would defend. 
To give examples would be inappropriate—for the learned 
reader has no need of them, and the layman might derive 
therefrom the erroneous impression that he is being invited 
to count the spots upon the fair face of day. 

The law of England has long passed beyond the range of 
any normally operating machinery for rationalisation. When, 
in the course of the debate on law reform which took place last 
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session, the learned member for Crewe asked, very pertinently, 
whose business it was to concern him or themselves with 
defects in the law, the Solicitor-General replied, with some 
apparent hesitation, that he believed that it was the business of 
the Lord Chancellor,—a dignitary who, as Lord Haldane’s 
Committee pointed out, is the most extravagantly over- 
burdened official in the Kingdom. It is no doubt true that 
influences ate now, and have been in the past, continually 
at work in Parliament, and on the bench, directed to bringing 
the law into better harmony with the prevailing public sense 
of what is just and convenient ; but these forces work in a 
manner so fragmentary, occasional, and spasmodic, and in such 
an atmosphere of constrained and cautious technicality, that 
it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that the resulting system— 
if the word can be used without irony—is an ocean of 
accident, diversified only by a few scattered islands of right 
reason. Both the legal profession and the public—so far as 
it is aware—have to a great extent become accustomed to 
looking upon the law not as a body of precepts planned and 
intended, and therefore to be judged and criticised by canons 
of policy and good sense, but rather as a domain of purely 
contingent fact. This habit of deference to the inexplicable 
and the unjustifiable has grown upon us; and it has been 
strengthened in the course of the last three generations by the 
influence of the historical complex, and the belief that 
technical oddities, due perhaps to the inexpert drafting of 
statutes, or to the scholastic subtleties of case-law, have in 
some obscure way been bred by natural law out of the national 
character. The eighteenth century thought differently ; and 
it is no accident that Blackstone’s gallant attempt to represent 
the laws of England as the expression of enlightened policy 
was immediately followed by Bentham’s rationalistic criticism. 

The conclusion must be drawn that unless and until we 
awake from our dogmatic slumber, and with a serious and 
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sustained effort of the national will, insist upon bringing 
into the amorphous structure of our law a far larger measure 
of system, its great merits will continue to be marred by its 
almost equally great blemishes, and the national genius will 
continue to display itself at a disadvantage in one of the most 
important fields of social organisation. 

The final question is: What ought to be done? What 
direction should the serious and sustained effort take? 
However reluctant we may be to follow where so many 
gallant crusaders have gone down before us to defeat, it is 
submitted that there is only one possible answer. The only 
alternative to leaving the Jaw as it is, subject as it is to an 
unceasing process of further intrication, is to codify. And 
here it is necessary at once to recognise that in the course of 
the last two generations much, to which reference has already 
been made, has been done, particularly in the field of 
Commercial Law and the Law of Property. But valuable as 
has been the legislative effort of recent years—it has been 
rather in the nature of consolidation of some parts of our 
statute law than in that of codification—it has been too 
limited in character to go far to remove the general reproach 
of our national system; and there is little apparent sign of 
there being in existence any general plan of attack, or of there 
being any general staff equipped to carry such a plan into 
effect. To advocate codification is to advocate the adoption 
of such a plan, and the creation of such a general staff. 

In the first place, if the imposing task of rationalising 
the framework of our law is to be completed in a finite time, 
and to be approached in an orderly and systematic way, 
instead of in the somewhat random and accidental fashion 
of the past, an appropriate institution must be created for 
the purpose. “Les institutions seules font la destinée des 
nations,” said Napoleon. Such an institution should consist 
of two elements : a staff, consisting probably of an extension 
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of the department of the Parliamentary Counsel, fortified 
from time to time by the assistance of specialists in different 
branches of the law; and a supervising and directing body, 
which must include, and be chiefly composed of, the most 
eminent and authoritative lawyers in the country. No 
originality can be claimed for the suggestion that it almost 
amounts to an additional argument for the abolition of 
appeals to the House of Lords that we should thus render 
the very eminent persons who compose that tribunal available 
for the even more responsible and important task of inspiring 
and directing the reform of the Law. That for this task no 
weight of authority can be excessive will be apparent when 
it is considered what scruples and what inertia will have 
to be overcome, and how necessary it will be to inspire both 
Parliament and the legal profession with an exceptional 
measure of confidence. It would, indeed, be almost essential, 
if real progress is to be made, that the machinery of extra- 
patliamentary discussion and criticism should be so organised, 
that it might be possible for successive measures of con- 
solidation and reform to acquire statutory authority after 
“lying on the table of both Houses ” for a specified time.! 

It is of importance to emphasise the fact that a Code is 
not a fossilised law. Codes can be and are amended and 
brought up-to-date as readily as less comprehensive statutes ; 
indeed, more readily, since their systematic plan serves as a 
guide and a mould for amending measures, suggesting the 
subsidiary provisions, properly consequential to the primary 
amendment, which are sometimes forgotten. Nor is there any 
incompatibility between the remodelling of our laws in 
otderly statutory form and the preservation of the principle 
of stare decisis. Whether to decided cases be given the quasi- 
legislative authority they have come to possess in the 


* A proposal to a similar effect, in contemplation of the ‘“‘ Codification and Reform 
of Criminal Law,” was made to Lord Salisbury by Lord Randolph Churchill in 1885. 
(Life of Lord Randolph Churchill, p. 435.) 
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English-speaking world, or the less peremptory and more 
persuasive influence they enjoy elsewhere, the process of 
judicial interpretation must inevitably go on, and, when 
applied to a statute, be it a code or no, it will come in course 
of time so to develop and shape its content that a renewed 
act of legislative revision will be necessary. I do not know 
if the practice is still observed, but some thirty years ago 
the State of Massachusetts maintained a standing committee 
of the legislature whose duty it was to follow the judicial 
interpretations of the “public general statutes,” and to 
prepare for their repeal and re-enactment every ten yeats 
with such amendments as approval or rejection of the judicial 
glosses might suggest. 

Apart from the consideration of the labour necessarily 
involved in any concerted plan of attack upon the formless- 
ness of our law, the principal objection entertained by many 
learned persons to going “ too fast ” in this direction is that 
it is said that much of our law is not yet “ ripe ” for formal 
statement. This is a matter of high controversy. The 
conviction entertained by many lawyers that it is dangerous 
to legislate in abstracto, and in anticipation of actual litigious 
experience, rests upon a belief that, save in the presence of 
a real case, and of live parties in flesh and blood, it is difficult 
to bring sufficiently realistic considerations, whether of 
justice or of convenience, to bear upon the decision of the 
issue. It is not suggested that this prudence is wholly 
unjustified ; but there is much to be said on the other side. 

Deliberately to leave the law uncertain in order that it 
may be discovered, which really means invented, by the 
judges before whom it may eventually be presented fot 
determination in a particular case of litigation, seems, to the 


1It does not seem to be generally known, even among lawyers, that it is only 
comparatively recently that the English principle of the binding authority of precedent 
obtained acceptance in Scotland. The 1871 edition of Erskine’s Institute of the Lav 
of Scotland denies the power even of the House of Lords to lay down a principle binding 
upon other courts. 
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unsophisticated, to involve a dereliction by the State of an 
obvious duty. And not only to the unsophisticated. It was 
Sir Henry Maine who said, “ Such legislation is legislation by 
a legislature which, from the nature of the case, is debarred 
from steadily keeping in view the standard of general 
expediency....it is haphazard, inordinately dilatory, and 


. inordinately expensive, the cost of it falling almost exclusively 


on the litigants.” 

In view of the large proportion of our general law which, 
being inspired by political and administrative considerations, 
is necessarily experimental in character, there is, it may well 
seem, some trace of pedantry in the hesitation to forestall 
litigation by deliberate legislation in the sacred domain of 
“lawyers’”’ law. In many cases, statistics, and the views of 
the classes or occupations most concerned, would be a better 
guide to the desirable rule than the results of fortuitous 
litigation ; and in others, provided some rule is clearly laid 
down, it is of lesser importance what the rule is. 

* * * 

It must be admitted that it is doubtful, to say the least 
of it, whether the times are propitious for any such concerted 
intellectual effort as is here imagined. Extensive projects 
of legal reform have in the past owed their chief inspiration 
to political motives; a love of order and a delight in the 
disinterested exercise of the highest faculties of the mind 
have rarely been sufficient; and it must be confessed that 
there is little in the signs of the times to encourage the 
expectation that political motives will stir any government 
in the near future to plan a comprehensive rationalisation of 
the technical law of an individualist system. It is not 
impossible to imagine that spontaneous action might be 
taken by the legal profession, which is less complacent as to 
the state of the law than is sometimes imagined. For any 
such purpose, however, that profession suffers from its very 
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hierarchical constitution, coupled with the fact that it is 
perpetually losing its natural leaders to high office and to 
general politics. It may be, however—there are some indica- 
tions of it—that the pendulum of opinion is swinging once 
again in the Benthamite direction, and that when it has gone 
further, the men who are needed will come forward. 

There lies before me a book, published sixty years ago, 
entitled, An English Code.1 In the course of his preface 
the author says, “ There are certain symptoms of a general 
determination to proceed with the codification, in some form 
ot other, of the English Law, which can hardly be mistaken. 
Among the most prominent of these symptoms is the public 
attention which has been called to the subject by the legislation 
which has recently taken place in British India, as described 
by Mr. FitzJames Stephen, in his paper on ‘ Codification in 
India and England’....Other symptoms are supplied by 
the fact that the Attorney General, in a speech on Law 
Reform in Parliament during the last session........ 
announcing that he was prepared to begin the Codification 
of the English Law with an experiment on the Law of 
Evidence. Other symptoms yet....are supplied by the 
almost unprecedented clamour of correspondents in the 
leading journals, inspired with hope and courage through 
the advent to office of a Chancellor [Lord Selborne] possessed 
of a rare erudition, liberality, and reforming temper.” And 
the writer goes on to observe that, “ at the present stage of 
the controversy of Codification, it is not necessary to argue 
from the first the whole case in favour of it. It has been 
thought more profitable to start with the practical assump- 
tion that the preparation of an English Code has been 
definitely resolved upon.” 

And in the same year the first Judicature Act was passed. 
The pendulum has not yet swung back so far. 


1 An English Code, by Sheldon Amos, M.A., Professor of Jurisprudence in University 
College, London, 1873. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF HITLERISM 


By Haroitp D. LasswELi 
(Associate Professor of Political Science, University of Chicago) 


era of international prestige and domestic prosperity is 

endangered by the accumulating animosities of the 

community, it need occasion little surprise that a mass 
movement of protest swept aside some of the convention- 
alities of orderly government in Germany. Smarting under 
the humiliation of defeat, burdened by the discriminatory 
aftermath of Versailles, racked by the slow tortures of 
economic adversity, ruled in the name of political patterns 
devoid of sanctifying tradition, the German mentality has 
been ripening for an upsurge of the masses. 

It is less the broad fact of mass action than the specific 
direction of discharge that demands explanation. The lower 
middle classes have become active factors in the struggle 
against the “ proletarian ” and the “ Marxist” on behalf of 
an order of society in which the “ profits system” though 
excoriated is none the less protected. Powerful trades unions 
have been demoralized as potent instruments in maintaining 
wage scales; “‘ Marxist” bureaucrats in public offices and 
private unions have given way to loyal National Socialists 
from the bourgeoisie; restless young men, usually sons of 
the impoverished middle classes, have been inducted into 
the violence department of the state; Jews have suffered 
personal outrage and economic boycott. The torrents of 
inflammatory rhetoric against the foreign enemies of Germany 
have culminated in no impulsive martyrdom in the Rhineland, 
ot in Silesia, or along the “ Corridor”; it is obvious that 
the re-armament of Germany has not gone far enough to 
tepell the French. The separately manufactured parts of 
heavy artillery and tanks require from six weeks to two 
months to assemble, and French arms could devastate the 
West at once. Most of those who were in material want 
before Hitler are in material want today, though many of 
the materially cramped have been emotionally rejuvenated by 
the crusade to regenerate the German nation. New meaning 


Se a political order which fails to coincide with an 
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has come to life, symbols are welcome substitutes for bread, 
and a lowered standard of living is but a sacrifice to the cause 
of national resurrection. The vast discrepancy between 
promise and performance in high politics and emergency 
economics is worthy of attention, for it reveals the peculiar 
dependence of Hitlerism on abracadabra. 

Insofar as Hiterlism is a desperation reaction of the lower 
middle classes it continues a movement which began during 
the closing years of the nineteenth century. Materially 
speaking, it is mot necessary to assume that the small shop- 
keepers, teachers, preachers, lawyers, doctors, farmers and 
aime were worse off at the end than they had been in 
the middle of the century. Psychologically speaking, however, 
the lower middle class was increasingly overshadowed by the 
workers and the upper bourgeoisie, whose unions, cartels 
and parties took the centre of the stage. The psychological 
impoverishment of the lower middle class precipitated 
emotional insecurities within the personalities of its members, 
thus fertilizing the ground for the various movements of 
mass protest » tral which the middle classes might revenge 
themselves. 

The insecurities of the class were reflected in the small 
bourgeois youth who furnished the basis of the German 
youth movement during its formative years. One of the 
first significant political expressions of the lower bourgeoisie 
was the Pan-German movement among German-speaking 
subjects of the Hapsburg monarchy. Pan-Germanism and 
Christian Socialism profoundly influenced Adolf Hitler 
during his years in Vienna; later he was able to adapt the 
nationalistic, socialistic and anti-semitic features of these 
agitations to his own uses. 

Nationalism and anti-semitism were peculiarly fitted to 
the emotional necessities of the lower bourgeoisie. Rebuffed 
by a world which accorded them diminished deference, 
limited in the opportunities afforded by economic reality, 
the members of this class needed new objects of devotion and 
new targets of aggression. The rising cult of nationalism 
furnished a substitute for the fading appeal of institutionalized 
religion in a secularizing world. Anti-semitism provided a 
target for the discharge of the resentments arising from 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF HITLERISM 


damaged self-esteem ; and since the scapegoat was connected 
with the older Christian tradition, guilt feelings arising from 
lack of personal piety could be expiated by attacking the Jew. 

Anti-semitism gave a plausible alternative to the uncom- 
promising indictment of capitalism circulated by proletarian 
socialists. The proletarian doctrines offended the middle 
classes less by denouncing the extremes of wealth fostered 
by capitalism than by praising the “ workers ” and insulting 
the “ bourgeoisie.” The chief aspiration of the thrifty little 
bourgeois was to differentiate himself from the manual 
worker ; his self-esteem was openly wounded by the taunts, 
jibes and sneers of the proletarian agitators. He was often 
alienated from the political parties which were conspicuously 
identified with the older aristocracy and the new plutocracy, 
yet he could not endure the humiliation of associating with 
the “proletariat.” He drifted uncertainly toward the 
democratic parties of the middle, but democratic republic- 
anism coincided with want and humiliation in the post-war 
yeats. The lure of anti-semitism lay partly in the opportunity 
which it provided for discharging animosity against the rich 
and successful without espousing proletarian socialism. It 
was not capitalism but Jewish profiteering which was the 
root of modern evils. The international character of finance, 
with which the Jews were so conspicuously connected, was 
apparently irreconcilable with fervent nationalism, and the 
crusade against the Jew became a legitimate act of devotion 
to the idols of Germanism. 

The prominence of the Jew in proletarian socialism 
enabled the lower bourgeoisie to rationalize its hostility to 
the wage earners as resentment against the Jew. This paved 
the way for a political alliance with those wage earners who 
were sufficiently “Germanic” to renounce Jewish doctrine, 
which could be distinguished from “ socialism” by naming 
it “ Marxism.” Thus by hating “ Marxists” middle class 
elements were able to discharge enough hatred of the wage 
earning class as a whole to permit limited co-operation with 
wage earners who would espouse a truly “ national” form 
of “socialism.” By adopting the word “ socialism” in a 
vague, emasculated sense, the lower bourgeoisie directed 
some of its hatred against the blood suckers who ran chain 
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stores and exacted high profits, without being constrained to 
join with the most insolent spokesmen of the wage earners. 
And it was evident that some flirting with the “ Left ” could 
improve bargaining relations with the “ Right.” 

The growth of anti-semitism also favoured political 
collaboration of the lower middle classes with the landed 
atistocracy, despite conflicting economic interests. The 
aristocracy cherished the old-fashioned hatred of money- 
making by the use of mobile capital. The hatred of modern 
capitalism by the aristocracy would be rationalized as hatred 
of the Jew, the money-lender of tradition ; by hating Jewish 
capitalism the aristocracy is enabled to work off its hostility 
to capitalism as a whole, and to collaborate with some 
capitalistic elements. When the petty bourgeoisie utilized 
the Jew as a scapegoat, a common hatred favoured political 
association with the aristocracy. By flocking into a separate 
patty, the lower bourgeoisie emancipated itself to some 
extent from the tutelage of the old order, but remained able 
to co-operate with it on the basis of common loyalty to 
“ Germanism ” and common hatred of “ Semites.” 

In some measure the use of the Jewish scapegoat is an 
incident in the struggle for survival within the intellectual 
class, which includes many members of the bourgeoisie. The 

owth of the vast material environment in modern society 
“ been paralleled by the unprecedented expansion of 
specialized symbolic activity. Medicine, engineering and 
physical science have proliferated into a thousand specialities 
for the control of specific aspects of the material world. Those 
who master the necessary symbol equipment are part of the 
intellectual class whose “ capital ” is knowledge, not muscle. 
There is a sub-division of the intellectual workers, the 
“intellectuals ” in the narrow sense, who specialize in the 
symbols connected with political life. The growing com- 
plexity of modern civilization has created a vast net of 
reporters, interpreters, pedagogues, advertisers, agitators, 
propagandists, legal dialecticians, historians and_ social 
scientists who compete among themselves and with all other 
classes and sub-classes for deference, safety and material 
income. These specialists in the invention and transmission 
of political symbols can reminisce about history, argue about 
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morals, law, philosophy and expediency, inculcate myths and 
legends, or exemplify rituals and ceremonies. Lenin dismissed 
the “ intellectuals ” as classless prostitutes hired out to the 
highest bidder. It is evident that a “ brain trust ”—to use a 
current American expression employed to describe President 
Roosevelt’s expert advisers—is a useful form of political 
armament on all sides, but the tremendous growth of symbol 
specialists in The Great Society suggests that we have to do 
with the emergence of a potent social formation with objective 
interests of its own, some of which can be fostered, para- 
doxically enough, by encouraging symbolic warfare among 
its members. 

During times of economic adversity the symbol specialists 
suffer deflation like the rest of the community, and if colleges, 
universities and other agencies for transmitting skill are not 
proportionately curtailed, the difficulties of the “ intellectuals ” 
are accentuated. Post-war Germany abolished many limita- 
tions upon university training, and German universities 
pumped an increasing volume of trained talent into an 
overstocked market. The prominence of the Jew in law, 
medicine, acting, literature, journalism (indeed, in all branches 
of the intellectual arts) contributed to his vulnerability as an 
object of mass attack led by rival intellectuals, with or without 
the aid of other social classes. 

The position of the Jew in German society has been 
further weakened by the frequency with which he has 
appeared as an enemy of the mores. His activity as an 
intellectual of necessity brought him into conflict with the 
conventional patterns of German bourgeois life. A Jewish 
physician in Vienna invented psychoanalysis, which scandal- 
ized, even as it fascinated, the middle classes. A Jewish 
physician in Berlin attained celebrity by identifying himself 
with the cause of the homosexuals. Jewish writers and actors 
have produced plays which horrified the provincial conscience. 
Indeed, one of the avenues to money, prestige and heightened 
self-importance which is open to the intellectual is sensation- 
alism, which usually involves some defiance of accepted 
taboos. The Jew was relatively free from the parochial 
loyalties of gentile Germans, who were often bound to the 
sentiments of the separate cultural islands throughout the 
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German speaking territories. Less entangled by local tradition, 
the Jews were able to seize the opportunity to cater to the 
whole German market, and to supply many of the symbols 
which were capable of appealing to all Germans everywhere. 


Modern urban culture is fatal to the simple prescriptions 
of the rural and provincial conscience ; to the moralists of 
the hinterland the cities defy the laws of god and man. The 
middle class code of sexual abstinence, thrift, work and piety 
crumbles before the blandishments and the concealments of 
the city. The vulnerability of the conventional code provokes 
heroic acts in its defence. Today the resentments of the 
threatened provincial conscience have- been adroitly turned 
against “cultural Bolshevism,” which means the urban, 
intellectual, Marxist, syndicated Jew. 

Hitlerism is a concession to cultural fundamentalism in 
a far deeper sense than that it defends property from com- 
munist expropriation. Hitler has come to stand for the 
re-affirmation of the cardinal moral virtures whose neglect 
has weakened the whole fibre of the German nation. Putrid 
literature, putrid drama, putrid practices are imputed to the 
foul Jew who desecrated the homeland whose hospitality he 
so long enjoyed. The stress of battle, undernourishment, 
inflation, and unemployment during these recent eventful 
years has exposed many men and women to “ temptations ” 
which they could not resist, and the accumulated weight of 
guilt arising from these irregularities drives many of them 
into acts of expiation. In some measure the “ awakening ot 
Germany ” is a cleansing gesture of aspiration for a feeling of 
moral worth, and the Jew is the sacrificial ram. 

Such is the meaning of the emphasis in Hitler’s public 
personality upon abstinence from wine, women and excess ; 
this is the clue to the appeal of the humoutless gravity which 
is one of his most obvious traits. The irreverent urbanites of 
Berlin find Hitler dull, and his appearances have been 
relatively infrequent and as ceremonial as possible. ‘The 
biting Goebbels is the darling of the city; the sober Hitler 
is the lion of the provinces. This pious deacon with the 
silver tongue is the articulate conscience of the petty 
bourgeoisie. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF HITLERISM 


Hitler’s appeal to the conservative mothers of Germany 
derives from their resentment against all the slogans which 
have been associated with a world in which their sons have 
been killed or demoralized since 1914. Through Hitler 
comes revenge against the immoral monsters who have 
defied the immutable principles of human decency and divine 
order. Through Hitler comes the hope of rescue for sons, 
who may learn discipline and self-respect in the uniform, the 
exercises, and even the dangers of the National Socialist 
movement. The sons of German mothers who were sacrificed 
in vain, betrayed by the alien Jewish cankers in our midst, 
ate to be avenged. The traitors shall not go unpunished. 
The dawning day of resurrection is nigh. The organized 
might of German manhood shall rise to purify the state and 
to recover the honour of Germany on the field of battle. 
Our blood shall not have been shed in vain. The flesh of 
our flesh shall not decay; it shall live in the glories of 
immortal Germany. 

There is a profound sense in which Hitler himself plays 
a maternal rdle for certain classes in German society. His 
incessant moralizing is that of the anxious mother who is 
totally preoccupied with the physical, intellectual and ethical 
development of her children. He discourses in public, as 
he has written in his autobiography, on all manner of 
pedagogical problems, from the best form of history teaching 
to the ways of reducing the ravages of social disease. His 
constant preoccupation with “ purity” is consistent with 
these interests; he alludes constantly to the “ purity of the 
tacial stock ” and often to the code of personal abstinence or 
moderation. This master of modern Galahadism uses the 
language of Protestant puritanism and of Catholic reverence 
for the institution of family life. The conscience for which 
he stands is full of obsessional doubts, repetitive affirmations, 
resounding negations and stern compulsions. It is essentially 
the bundle of “ don’ts ” of the nurse-maid conscience.} 

In yet another way Hitler has performed a maternal 
function in German iife. The disaster of defeat in war left 
the middle classes of German society shocked, dazed and 


_ ' This analysis of Hitler’s public réle among middle class conservatives carries no 
implications concerning his private life. 
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humiliated. The “we” symbol which meant so much was 
damaged, and they were left shorn of means of revenging 
themselves upon their enemies. When an individual is 
suddenly deprived of his customary mode of externalizing 
loves and aggressions the resulting emotional crisis is severe. 
In extreme cases, the aggressive impulses which were formerly 
directed against the outside world are turned back against 
the personality itself, and suicide, melancholia, and other 
mental disorders ensue. Most thwarted people are protected 
from such extreme reactions by finding new objects of 
devotion and self-assertion. Emotional insecurities are 
reduced by hating scapegoats and adoring heroes, and insofar 
as politics provides the formule and the activities which 
satisfy these requirements, politics is a form of social therapy 
for potential suicides. 

Hitler was able to say, in effect, ““ You are not to blame 
for the disaster to your personality involved in the loss of 
the war. You were betrayed by alien enemies in our midst 
who were susceptible to the duplicity of our enemies, 
Germany must awaken to the necessity of destroying the 
alien at home in order to prepare to dispose of the enemy 
abroad.” The self-accusations which signify that aggressive 
impulses are turned against the self are thus no longer 
necessary ; not the “ sacred ego,” but the Jews are to blame. 
By projecting blame from the self upon the outside world, 
inner emotional insecurities are reduced. By directing 
symbolic and overt attacks against the enemy in our midst, 
Hitler has alleviated the anxieties of millions of his fellow 
Germans (at the expense of others). He has also provided 
fantasies of ultimate victory over the French and the Poles, 
and arranged marches and special demonstrations as symbolic 
acts of attack upon the outer as well as the inner enemies of 
Germany. Hitler has offered himself as the hero and German- 
ism as the legitimizing symbol of adoration. These partially 
overt but principally magical acts have provided many 
distraught Germans with renewed self-confidence either to 
ignore or to face the rough deprivations of daily life. From 
one point of view, Hitler’s rdle resembles that of the nurse 
who tells her crying charge that the neighbour boy was vety 
naughty to hit him; but Hitler’s reassurances stir up trouble 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF HITLERISM 


within the household by diverting animosity against the 
Jewish fellow-national. 


When realities do not facilitate the discharge of aggressive 
tendencies against the outer group, these impulses are/often 
turned back against sub-groups within one’s own com- 
munity. This is one aspect of the larger proposition stated 
before that impulses which are denied expression in the 
outside world rebound, against symbols more closely associ- 
ated with the personality. Germany, though gaining in 
fighting power, is as yet too weak for war, and the heightening 
tensions since the economic collapse of 1929 have therefore 
been discharged in civil persecution and not in war. 


As oe impulses are turned against the self, those 
aspects of the personality are chosen which are deplored 
as particularly weak or immoral. Germans have long 
lamented the absence of a unified German nation, attributing 
this weakness in part to the dogmatic pride of opinion which 
is so deeply rooted in German pride of mind. Unity has been 
partially attained by the superficial co-ordination of external 
motions; “the German national dance step is the goose 
step.” Beneath the facade of external harmony survive the 
legacies of disunion. Since the Germans hate most in 
themselves, as a collective unit, cultural diversity and intel- 
lectual virtuosity (qualities which they simultaneously admire), 
it is scarcely surprising to discover that they have turned 
upon the Jew as the most typical exponent of their own 
limitations. German devotion to the symbols of uncom- 
a nationalism is constantly threatened by contrasting 
oyalties and intellectual scruples. In the Jew, the eternal 
scapegoat, they can expiate their own sins against the 
collective god. 

In the hope of contributing to the consolidation of the 
German nation many elements of German society have 
condoned the “ excesses” of the National Socialists, and 
welcomed the vigorous centralization and inspired fervour 
of the movement. Accustomed to submissiveness within the 
hierarchy of home, army, bureaucracy and party, Germans 
have assumed the yoke of Hitlerism in the name of freedom, 
socialism and nationalism. 
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The appeal from the politics of discussion to the arbitra- 
ment of violence and dictatorship came readily in Germany. 
The symbols and practices associated with the Weimar 
Republic have meant comparatively little to anybody. The 
failure to liquidate the symbols of the old régime is shown 
in the battle over the national colours, and in the persistence 
of the older personnel in the universities, in the schools, and 
in the principal organs of administration. Civic training on 
behalf of the Republic has been formal and uninspired ; for 
some time after the inauguration of the Republic, the schools 
continued to use the old Imperialist textbooks. Perhaps no 
amount of skill and ingenuity could have built up a body of 
myths capable of sustaining the Republic under the un- 
favourable conditions of the post-war era, but in some 
measure the battle of Weimar was lost by default. 

Just as the influential Jews failed to see the handwriting 
on the wall and lulled themselves into a false sense of safety, 
the nominal heads of the Republic neglected to intervene 
boldly and aggressively in the unfolding situation. The fear 
of the Communists by the bureaucrats of the Social Democratic 
patty and the trades unions drove them into collaboration 
with their class enemies. Socialist and union officialdom 
denounced Communist workers to the employers; the 
Communists were frequently weeded out and superseded by 
National Socialists. The bureaucratizing tendency of the 
labour movement in Germany has long been notorious; 4 
job in the union or in the party transformed the fervent 
agitator into a model bourgeois, anxious to keep his job by 
preserving discipline among the masses. 

That the bourgeoisie of Northern Germany has never 
fought and bled for republican institutions is connected with 
the belated industrialization of the country. The English 
middle classes and the French struggled for responsible 
government, but the rising Prussian bourgeoisie first con- 
nected democratic internationalism with the French invasion ; 
later they began to fear the proletariat as the menace on the 
“ Left,” which drove them steadily to the “ Right.” Thus 
national parliamentarism is not deeply enshrined in the 
loyalties of the classes most closely associated with it in 
the West. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF HITLERISM 


The future of the middle classes in Germany depends on 
the success of the new ruling régime in improving their 
material prospects and psychological rewards. Unless this 
problem is solved, enthusiasm for the new symbols will 
gradually die away, and the resulting disillusionment will 
gradually transform the middle classes into mere passive 
supporters of the reigning order of society. They will then 
conform more closely to the rdle which the older revolutionists 
expected the middle classes to play in the class struggle. 
Recent events in Italy and in Germany have given rise to 
the reflection that the political activism of the middle classes 
has been grossly underestimated, for they contributed sons 
to supply the sinews, money to defray the cost, and ballots to 
sustain the candidates, of potent alternatives to proletarianism. 

The abandonment of so many of the forms of democratic 
government has corroborated the communist teaching that 
such trifles will be cast away whenever the class struggle 
seems to render it imperative for the protection of the profits 
principle. This convincing demonstration may be expected 
to dissolve much of the “ democratic romanticism ” which 
enabled the tiny bureaucrats of the older labour movement 
to drift and not to fight. 

Communism may supply the symbol in whose name mass 
hostilities will ultimately discharge themselves against 
bourgeoisie and aristocracy. No doubt this is improbable, 
short of military defeat in war, or long protracted war, when 
foreign war may be transformed into civil war. In the 
meanwhile, it is sound tactics to preserve the integrity of 
the term “‘ Communist ” by refusing to associate it with its 
near rivals. Small disciplined revolutionaries may one day 
use the uncontaminated symbol and the technique of the 
coup d’état to tide the waves of mass discontent to the seats 
of power. 

It is worthy of comment that the lower middle classes, 
stung from political passivity into political action, have been 
able to furnish their own crusading leadership. Hitler, the 
self-made semi-intellectual, son of a small customs official in 
the service of the Hapsburgs, stirs his own class to an 
unwonted spurt of political aggressiveness. Other social 
groups, like the wage earners, have so often been led by men 
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who were social renegrades from the older social strata that 
this self-sufficiency of the bourgeoisie inspires respectful 
interest. 

Influential elements of the upper bourgeoisie of Germany 
have partially financed the Hitler movement in order to 
break up the collective bargaining system which was sustained 
by the powerful German trades unions. This was impossible 
in the name of the older parties of the “ Right,” who were 
too intimately connected with the plutocracy and the aristo- 
ctacy. Only a movement thoroughly nationalistic and 
demagogic could stir the lower bourgeoisie to enthusiastic 
action, and make substantial inroads in the more passive 
elements of the wage earning class. In general, the symbols 
of Hitlerism have assuaged the emotional conflicts of the 
lower bourgeoisie, while the acts of Hitlerism have lowered 
the labour costs of the upper bourgeoisie. 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND 
LEGISLATION 


A Historical Survey 
By A. L. Rowse 


“ Whatever is unnecessary in government is pernicious. Human life makes so 
much complexity necessary that an artificial addition is sure to do harm; you cannot 
tell where the needless bit of machinery will catch and clog the hundred needful 
wheels ; but the chances are conclusive that it will impede them somewhere, so nice 
are they and so delicate.” 

Water BaceHot: The English Constitution. 


HERE is an idea abroad, in circles where liberal 
| | opinions prevail, that the House of Lords is a harmless, 
if not definitely useful, piece of constitutional machin- 
ety: that it was rendered innocuous once and for all 
by the Parliament Act of 1911. This is a wholly mistaken 
idea, as a survey of its attitude to legislation will show. It 
has been, for the last hundred years, a record of legislative 
obstruction; but obstruction not always either consistent 
ot at a uniform rate. A study of its record reveals that the 
House of Lords, by its very nature, has placed great obstacles 
in the way of the legislative programmes of those Govern- 
ments only that were liberal or non-conservative; that it 
has frequently accepted legislation from Conservative 
Governments, which it had rejected from Liberals; that 
instead of being an independent House, it acts as one wing 
of the Conservative Party—looking after the interests of 
Conservatism when out of power, as one of its members put 
it; and that in the course of years, it has worked out an 
effective technique of legislative obstruction, by which it has 
been able always to delay and often to destroy the legislation 
of Governments it did not like, wearing them down by a 
process of attrition, so that they lost their popularity and 
were replaced at the polls by Governments it did like, when 
it could relapse once more into a state of dignified and secure 
quiescence. 
But in the process of obstruction, it has once or twice 
very nearly run the country to the verge of revolution. Over 
the Reform Bill of 1832, it drew back, thanks to the Crown 
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and the Duke of Wellington, just in time. In the case of 
Ireland, it did not draw back in time; and the solution of 
the Irish question was, in the end, found in revolution. The 
Lords above all were responsible ; if they had not again and 
again rejected the moderate proposals for Home Rule, put 
forward in 1886, in 1893 and in 1912, there would have been 
no brutal civil war in Ireland with its legacy of distrust and 
hatred, and there would probably have been no mandate in 
Ireland for a Republic and separation from the Common- 
wealth. But no; hundreds of lives had to be sacrificed, civil 
war inflicted upon the country, before the plain will of the 
Irish people was allowed, by the Lords, to prevail. It is a 
terrible se weer om 

Throughout this ete it has been, like all politics, a 
fight for the power of a class. Up to the time of the Reform 
Bill, and as long as the membership of the Commons remained 
largely under the control of the House of Lords, it did not 
need to develop a technique of obstruction. It could even 
consent to some of its powers passing to the Commons, 
as long as one half of the Commons owed their seats to the 
Lords’ patronage. But the moment there was a question of 
that control being lost, and reforming majorities were 
returned to the Commons, the old corrupt harmony broke 
up and conflicts between the two Houses were intensified. 
We do not need to go into the prolonged constitutional 
crisis over the Reform Bill; it was already clear that “a 
House which showed itself more reactionary than the 
unreformed House of Commons, a House which could 
defend the existing penal code, oppose reforms in the lunacy 
laws, and refuse protection to factory children and ‘ climbing 
boys,’ was not likely to yield readily to a reform of the 
Lower House which would increase the chances of such 
obnoxious legislation.” Already before this, by their 
prolonged opposition to Catholic Emancipation, the Lords 
had prejudiced the whole chances of the Union with Ireland. 

It has been in relation to Ireland that the influence of 
the Lords has been most fatal. In the years after the Reform 
Bill, their rejection of the Irish Tithes Bill and their enactment 
of a drastic Coercion Act, led O’Connell to agitate for the 


4Emily Allyn: Lords versus Commons, p. 12. 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND LEGISLATION 


repeal of the Union ; just as their denial of reasonable reform 
later led to Parnell and the Land League, and their refusal 
of Home Rule under Redmond to the victory of Sinn Fein. 
In 1836, the Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Bill was turned 
inside out to suit Tory ends, to make, as the candid Lord 
Lyndhurst avowed, “a conservative arrangement.” The 
English Corporation Amendment Bill had to be dropped 
because the Lords’ amendments destroyed its purpose ; and 
the Irish Tithes Bill was a third time rejected. 

This mutilation of the Reform Government’s legislation 
led Radicals like Hume and Grote to attack the House of 
Lords itself as an institution—an attack which the Whigs 
under Melbourne were by no means anxious to follow up. 
As a consequence, the Lords achieved what in 1832 they 
could hardly have hoped for: they broke the initiative of 
the Reform Government and led to its defeat. The import- 
ance of these years lies in the fact that it was then that the 
Lords developed the technique, which they have since carried 
to so fine a point, of allowing a reforming Government to 
catry some of its earlier measures, while it is still strong in 
the popular will, and then to dog its steps as it loses its earlier 
popularity, destroying its Se piece-meal and 
ultimately bringing about its downfall. 

In this way, the Lords, having been forced to accept the 
Reform Bill and the reform of the Municipal Corporations, 
now set themselves to obstruct and nullify the enfeebled 
Whig administration in its later measures. Greville, watching 
the insidious process, thought it “ a great practical change 
in the constitutional functions of the House of Lords,” and 
“a departure from the character and proper province of that 
House, to array itself in permanent and often bitter hostility 
to the Government, and to persist in continually rejecting 
measures recommended by the Crown and passed by the 
Commons.” 

But there were certain subjects for which the Lords had 
a peculiar repulsion and on which they were for Jong 
adamant ; one was the admission of Jews to Parliament and 
the other the admission of Dissenters to the Universities. 
Upon the Repeal of the Test Act in 1828, they had secured 
the exclusion of the Jews by inserting into the oath the 
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words “ upon the true faith of a Christian” as a condition 
of their consent to repeal. Between then and 1858, some 
eight or nine Bills to admit Jews were passed by the Commons 
and rejected by the Lords; the Bishops, then a most 
reactionary regiment, always voting in the majority. Towards 
the end, the irony of the situation was that the Tories were 
by this time dependent on the brains of Disraeli for the 
leadership of their party; and in 1866, the Jews were 
admitted on a side-wind, through an Act primarily intended 
for Catholics. The poor Dissenters had to wait considerably 
longer. 

Meanwhile the Lords had a better record with regard to 
factory legislation—for the reason that they had no personal 
interest in the factories, and were even glad to see restrictions 
placed upon their enemies, the manufacturers. After 1818, 
when they rejected a Bill limiting children’s work to eleven 
hours a day, they passed all factory measures sent up to them. 
But when it came to mines, in which they were interested, 
they were all up in arms. Lord Ashley, who owned no mines, 
had introduced in the Commons, the Mines Act of 1842, 
regulating hours and conditions of work. The evidence 
revealed 4 the Royal Commission was so startling that not 
even the coal-owners in the Commons could stop its passing 
unaltered. Not so in the Lords. Led by Lord Londondetry, 
they amended the Bill so as to admit boys at ten instead of 
thirteen years, removed the restriction on their hours of work, 
and the security against the employment of women; and 
struck out the provisions for inspection. “ Never have I 
seen,” said Ashley, “such a display of selfishness, frigidity 
to every human sentiment, such ready and happy self- 
delusion.” Experience showed how necessary the provisions 
for inspection were to the operation of the Act; but the 
Unions’ attempt to get an amending Act was resisted by 
Lords Londonderry and Lonsdale; while Disraeli, the 
author of Sybi/, protesting in the Commons that the Act 
would be “seriously injurious ” to coal-owners, had to be 
reminded of the 2,000 lives lost each year in the mines. 

In the Repeal of the Corn Laws, the Lords had a heavy 


1Cf., H. A. L. Fisher’s Lord Bryce for the inconvenience Dissenters experienced in 
entering the Universities. 
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reverse for themselves as landowners ; but by their obstinacy, 
they brought about an even worse fate for the Conservative 
Party. The failure of Lord John Russell to form a Whig 
Government which might carry repeal was partly due to the 
doubt whether they would allow him to carry it. So Peel 
was handed back the poisoned chalice and the Tory Party 
was split. The Crown and Wellington together brought 
pressure to bear on the Peers; they based their attitude on 
the view, in the words of the Prince Consort, that “it is a 
matter of the utmost importance not to place the House of 
Lords into direct antagonism with the Commons and with 
the masses of the people.”? 

When Gladstone, with his reforming zeal, became the 
chief power on financial questions in the Commons, the 
Lords under Derby prepared themselves to assert a co- 
otdinate authority with the Commons on financial as on 
other branches of legislation. They saw their opportunity 
in his repeal of the Paper duties. These were the last of the 
“taxes on knowledge”; and it might be expected that the 
Lords would oppose. They did, and successfully ; with all 
the more alacrity since it held up Gladstone’s programme of 
substituting direct for indirect taxation, which increased the 
share of the burden borne by the landlords. Lord Granville 
— to them “not to furnish food for declamation to 
those who seek to injure this branch of the legislature ”— 
almost the only argument they have been willing to listen to 
when faced with progressive legislation. But in vain; the 
proposal was defeated. Next year, Gladstone incorporated 
the remission of this duty along with all other financial 
proposals in a single Finance Bill, a procedure which has 
since become the rule. The Lords were infuriated, but did 
not dare to reject a whole Budget, until some fifty years later, 
when they rejected the Budget of 1909. Speakers in the Lords 
displayed a remarkable anxiety that the taxes on tea should 
be lowered, as being a greater boon to the working-classes 
than cheaper newspapers ; had it been the penny newspapers 
of today, it might have been true—but it was liberal or 
radical newspapers that they wanted to prevent. 


For Wellington’s point of view, cf. his famous letter to Lord Derby, quoted in 
Bagehot, The English Constitution. 
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Meanwhile, much of the growing embitterment in the 
relations between England and Ireland was directly the work 
of the Lords. Their resistance over decades, in the interest 
of those peers who were also Irish landlords, to compensation 
to tenants for unexhausted improvements, heightened 
agrarian discontent and increased distress. Bills to provide 
for compensation to Irish tenants were introduced in 1842 
and again in 1845 ; in 1846 three more were brought forward, 
and another in 1848. But nothing that helpea the tenant 
against the landlord was allowed to get through; and in 
1850, the Lords passed a bill to simplify the processes of 
ejectment and distress. The Bill, which passed the House 
without even discussion, was characterized by Mr. Shannon 
Crawford, himself an Irish landlord who wanted justice for 
the tenantry, as a bill “‘ to facilitate extermination.” A serious 
attempt on the part of Goveinment to provide a remedy, 
the Tenants’ Compensation Bill of 1854, was dropped because 
of opposition in the Lords ; at its rejection, it was declared 
that only twenty-five peers were present, twelve of whom 
were Irish landlords. The process of eviction and emigration 
continued ; some two millions left Ireland from the forties 
to the sixties, and another million between 1860-70. It 
swelled the numbers of those inveterately hostile to England 
beyond the seas ; it raised the Irish question in a new form 
after 1866, when Parliament yielded to Fenian outrages what 
it had denied to the legitimate demands of the Irish members ; 
the children of these emigrants saw through Sinn Fein to 
victory in the end.! 

After the Reform Bill of 1867, and the enfranchisement of 
the lower middle classes, the obstruction of the Lords settled 
down to its regular stride. As long as Palmerston lived, there 
was a virtual coalition of Whigs and Tories to postpone 
radical reform. But from Gladstone’s first government of 
1868-74, there starts the regular rhythm of the Lords’ activity 
in the modern period: a vigilant and destructive opposition 
to the programmes of all Liberal Governments, alternating 
with complete acquiescence and submission whenever the 
Conservative Party was in power. In this way, the years of 
Liberal Government 1868-74, 1880-6, 1892-5, 1906-14, wefe 

1Cf., Sean O’Faolain: The Life of Eamon de Valera, 
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years of constant conflict with the Lords, when the Govern- 
ment had enormous difficulties in bringing its programme 
through; while for the rest of the time there was no 
opposition from the Lords whatever. No Conservative 
measure of importance was lost through their opposition. 
But to imagine that their claim of checking “the incon- 
siderate, rash, hasty, and undigested legislation of the other 
House ”—in the egregious Lyndhurst’s phrase-—was sub- 
stantiated, is a great mistake. All the ill-considered and 
unsuccessful legislation that came up from the Lower House, 
like the Encumbered Estates Act of 1848, the foolish 
Ecclesiastical Titles Act of 1851 and the ritualistic legislation 
of the 70’s, had no difficulty in passing through the Lords. 
It was liberal measures of relief that met with determined 
obstruction, such as the numerous attempts made to abolish 
Church rates, which weighed unfairly upon Dissenters. Bills 
were brought in for their abolition in 1858, 1860, 1866, and 
1867, in each case passing the Commons and being rejected 
in the Lords. It was not until the Conservative Government 
of 1868 that they accepted a compromise on the matter ; and 
only then, as they made it plain, from motives of expediency, 
not because they really agreed. 

During Gladstone’s ministry, Disraeli used the Lords 
systematically as part of the Conservative opposition, as Peel 
and Derby had done before him, and as Salisbury and Balfour 
after him were to do. Its first great measure, the Disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church, having been carried by large 
majorities in the Commons, was allowed a second reading in 
the Lords; partly because the Liberal Government had all 
the popularity of having only just come in, and partly since 
they were reserving themselves to refashion the measure in 
Committee. Among the numerous amendments made; was 
one providing the terms of compensation to be the payment 
to the future Church-body of a capital sum equal to 14 times 
the aggregate amount of the existing yearly incomes and 
yearly life interests. The Earl of Kimberley pointed out 
that this “ would exceed what the Church was in fact entitled 
to, and would be to confer a bonus on it.” A main part of 
the Disendowment proposals concerned the disposal of the 
surplus income of the Church; Gladstone had intended it 
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to go in relief of rates, for the upkeep of hospitals, and 
infirmaries and for other beneficent purposes. The Lords 
passed an amendment leaving this matter to the future 
consideration of Parliament, so destroying what had been 
meant for a message of conciliation to Ireland. Other 
amendments were to hand over the Royal as well as the 
private grants of property to the newly constituted Church ; 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury succeeded in inserting a 
compensation of £500,000 in lieu of its private endowments, 
There was a violent agitation in the Commons against the 
mutilation of the Bill; and there were all the circumstances 
for a dissolution. But Gladstone was anxious to go forward 
with his programme and very largely gave way. It was in 
vain that Lord Granville said that the country had voted as 
much for disendowment as for disestablishment. In the 
result, of a total property of £15 millions, the Commons had 
restored {10 millions to the disestablished Church, and the 
Lords had added £4 millions. Disendowment was a farce ; 
the Irish Church, for the Church of an inconsiderable 
minority, emerged the best endowed in the world, while 
the Government lost favour both with its Presbyterian and 
Catholic supporters in Ireland for having given way. 

In the next year, the University Tests Bill, opening the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge to Dissenters, passed 
the Commons by large majorities. It was rejected in the 
Lords through the influence of Salisbury, and on the motion 
of Lord Carnarvon who expressed himself as being “ appre- 
hensive that if tests were all abolished there would be no 
adequate security for the moral and religious character of 
collegiate education.” Next year the Bill was presented to 
them again, and was passed, probably by Disraeli’s influence. 
The Ballot Bill had to be presented to them three times, in 
1870, 1871 and 1872, before it became law. The Duke of 
Richmond had inserted a clause making the ballot optional— 
the effect of which was cynically obvious ; since those voters 
who demanded a ballot could be presumed to be voting 
against the wishes of their squire. Lord Shaftesbury was 
“ prepared to witness the dissolution of the established Church 
and a vital attack upon the House of Lords ; he was prepared 
even to tremble for the monarchy. But he was not prepared 
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for an immoral people, fearing to come to the light because 
their deeds were evil.” On second reading, the Duke of 
Richmond completely changed the purpose of the Bill by 
making it a measure to compel all persons to vote openly ; 
and an amendment was carried to keep the public-houses 
open on election-day as usual. There was an acute conflict 
with the Commons; but the Lords, fearing to force a 
dissolution, threw over the extremist leadership of Lord 
Salisbury and gave way. But the Government meanwhile, 
had lost invaluable time for its programme of social reform 
by having to pass the University Tests Bill twice and the 
Ballot Bill three times. Similarly the very necessary reforms 
in the Army, which depended on the abolition of the system 
of purchasing commissions, a system which had revealed its 
inefficiency in the Crimean War, were blocked by the House of 
Lords. Gladstone thereupon advised the Queen to abolish 
the purchase system by Royal Warrant, a bold procedure 
which entirely justified itself. A vote of censure was tabled 
in the Lords by the Duke of Richmond, though the vote 
was deferred until after the Goodwood races, when it was 
carried by 244 to 80. 

Mote important in its consequences was their obstruction 
of all liberal land legislation. The Irish Land Bill of 1870 
was designed in some part to meet the grievances of Irish 
tenants, by establishing the Ulster tenant-right as a legal and 
binding contract, and by providing compensation to tenants 
for their improvements. Lord Derby inveighed against “ that 
curious and fantastic delusion which appears to have taken 
hold of some of the agricultural body in Ireland, that in 
some vague unexplained way, the land belongs of right, or 
ought to belong to those who live on it”; and a series of 
amendments was carried which “struck at the root of the 
Bill.” As a consequence, when famine came upon Ireland in 
1879-80, the landlords were enabled, through the Lords’ 
amendments, to evict tenants without compensation. The 
number of evictions rose from an average of 503 for the five 
yeats ending 1877, to 1,908 in 1879, and 1,073 for the first 
half of 1880. 

By the year 1880, after six years of Conservative Govern- 
ment, during which there was little or no opposition to 
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government measures on the part of the Lords,! Gladstone 
was once more in office. Many days of Parliamentary time 
were spent on the Compensation for Disturbance Bill, which 
was a relief measure of a temporary character, to meet distress 
in Ireland. It was rejected in the Lords after two days by 
282 to 51, in a House filled with Irish landowners, their 
relatives and friends. This was followed by the outbreak of 
the Land League agitation, by boycotting and murders in 
Ireland. The Government was forced to respond with 
Coercion Acts—these had no difficulty in the Lords. Then 
came Gladstone’s great constructive measure, the Irish Land 
Bill of 1881, which attempted a solution of the conflict 
between landlords and tenants, by setting up Courts to which 
the tenants might appeal against threatened eviction, and to 
fix rents; and by forming a Land Commission, which might 
buy and sell land freely, with the aim of setting up a peasant 
proprietary. The Dukes of Argyll and Bedford resigned 
from the Government, rather than support it; and the 
Lords passed a number of amendments, “all of which had 
for their object to free the landlord from the tenant’s ascend- 
ancy, or to place the tenants under the landlord’s control.” 
The Commons spent more time on the Lord’s amendments 
than the Lords had in forming them; there was an agitated 
feeling abroad in the country, and the threat of the revival 
of the Land League’s activity. The Government made 
important concessions and so secured what remained of 
their measure. But so rendered inadequate, it brought no 
solution in Ireland. In the next year, Gladstone brought in 
an Arrears Bill to devote certain surpluses on Irish Church 
Funds and a grant from the Exchequer to meet some patt 
of the arreats which were a chronic cause of unrest between 
tenant and landlord. Again Salisbury carried an amendment 
destroying its principle, by giving the landlord the option 
of refusing to compound for arrears of rent due. With great 


1 Except regarding measures affecting the land. In 1874 they rejected a Bill giving 
labourers the right to rent charitable lands in allotments; in 1876 they struck out 
of the Commens and Enclosures Bill the clauses providing for allotments and recreation 
grounds; while in the Agricultural Holdings Bill of 1875, the obligation to pay 
compensation to tenants for unexhausted improvements was made permissive only. 
Cf., Allyn, op. cit. 


2 Annual Register, 188. 
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conciliatoriness, Gladstone accepted some of the amendments ; 
and on the others, the Lords threw over Salisbury and the 
Bill went through. It was noteworthy that on practically 
every point where the great measure of 1881 fell short, as 
the result of the Lords’ amendments, the decision was reversed 
by subsequent legislation of Conservative governments and 
approved by the Lords." 

Over the Franchise Bill of 1884 there was a prolonged 
conflict, since the Conservatives in the Commons, ee tactical 
reasons, did not dare openly to oppose its extension of the 
suffrage ; and the main work of opposition was left to the 
Lords. In the course of the struggle, Gladstone was moved 
to protest at the “entire novelty of the assertion that the 
Lords who had no constituents, had a right to compel an 
appeal to the country whenever they chose to imagine that 
the country had changed its mind and wished to return a 
different House of Commons.” The Lords, however, insisted 
upon an agreed Redistribution Bill, before they allowed the 
Franchise Bill to become law. 

From 1886 to 1892, under the Salisbury Government, the 
House of Lords lapsed once more into a state of relieved 
acquiescence ; but with the return of the Liberals in 1892, 
they sprang at once into action. Gladstone’s second Home 
Rule Bill which had passed the Commons, was rejected in 
the Lords by 419 to 41, the largest majority ever recorded in 
that House. And they went on to mutilate the rest of the 
Liberal programme. There was the Employers’ Liability 
Bill, which abolished the doctrine of common employment, 
much used by the worst employers to the disadvantage of 
men injured in their service. The Lords insisted on main- 
taining the principle of contracting out, which by giving 
workmen the power of coming to a special arrangement with 
their employer, virtually put them at his mercy. The Commons 
disagreed with the Lords’ amendments, but Lord Salisbury 
insisted upon them in the name of “ the freedom of contract 
which working-men now enjoyed as Englishmen” ; and the 
Government dropped the Bill. The trade unions, which had 


1Cf., Allyn, op. cit., p.111. In 1887 leaseholders, who had been excluded, were 
admitted to the full benefit of the Act. In 1885, the full purchase price was advanced ; 
while subsequent Acts of 1891, 1896, and 1903 went beyond what Parnell had asked 
in 1881, 
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kept remarkably quiet during the controversy, replied with a 
demonstration against “a body of irresponsible legislators, 
which could make a mockery of the most extended suffrage.” 
The very important Local Government Bill, setting up parish 
and district councils, was similarly mauled. The Lords took 
a special objection to giving the councils power to hire or 
purchase land ; they tried to confine the vote to those only 
who paid rates, and to retain plural voting. The Government 
was forced to accept the Lords’ position on the hiring and 
purchase of land, and certain other amendments. In his 
speech announcing their acceptance to save the rest of the 
measutre—in what was in fact a farewell message to the 
Commons, Gladstone pointed to a day when they would 
have to settle accounts once and for all with the Lords, and 
urged the Liberals to go forward to an issue. The old man 
with his marvellous sense of political tactics was undoubtedly 
right. If they had gone forward to an election, united under 
his leadership, they would not have had the electoral debacle 
of 1895; there would not have been ten years of a sordid 
and adventurous Imperialism in power; there might never 
have been the Boer War. 

The defeat of the Liberal Government of 1895 lost many 
measures of reform which had been promised in the Newcastle 
programme, such as Welsh Disestablishment, the abolition 
of truck and the payment of election expenses. But it was 
not until the return of the Liberals to power in 1906 that 
the culmination of the Lords’ obstruction was reached. It 
is not too much to say that the legislative programme of 
that Government was mangled. The tactics of the opposition 
were foreshadowed immediately after the Liberal triumph at 
the polls, by Lansdowne’s letter urging close collaboration 
between the two opposition benches, and by Balfour’s boast 
that “the great Unionist Party should still control, whether 
in power or whether in opposition, the destinies of this 
great Empire.” The Education Bill of 1906 which was the 
boldest and most statesmanlike attempt that has been yet 
made, to construct a uniform order out of the patchwork of 
our educational system, with its numerous voluntary schools, 
its dual control and varying standards, was transformed out 
of recognition in the Lords. The result of their amendments 
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was to make denominational religious teaching the normal 
arrangement, instead of the exception; it went back on the 
freedom of the teacher from religious tests, which the Bill 
had secured, and reinstated the dual system of voluntary and 
State schools. The Commons rejected all their amendments 
by a 300 majority ; the Lords insisted. They were prepared 
to force an election so early, for they were convinced that the 
issue of Church v. Chapel was a favourable one for the 
Conservative Party to pick itself up on. The Trades Disputes 
Bill was allowed to pass, with an amendment to exclude 
agrarian disputes from its scope, because, as Lord Lansdowne 
candidly observed, “ In this case I believe the ground would 
be unfavourable to this House.”? 

Next, the Plural Voting Bill was rejected. The Govern- 
ment had proposed to restrict the plural voter to exercising 
only one of his alternative votes ; this the Lords felt strongly 
about: it was an advantage to property obviously worth 
fighting for. Then came a brush between the small Labour 
Party and the Lords, over the Aliens’ Bill which had for- 
bidden the importation of aliens to take the place of workmen 
during a trade dispute: also rejected. In the Education 
(Provision of Meals) Bill, the Lords took Scotland out of the 
operation of the Act, against the vote of the Commons. In 
1907, the Evicted Tenants Bill was eviscerated by the Lords ; 
it was intended to give some increased security to tenants 
of those landlords like Lord Clanricarde on whose estates 
numerous evictions were proceeding. But when it emerged 
with its powers for compulsory purchase restricted, the 
number of tenants to whom it was to apply limited and its 
duration confined to three years, Redmond repudiated the 
Bill as having no use now to Ireland. The Lords, however, 
continued; the Land Values (Scotland) Bill was rejected, 
since in their view it might “form the basis for predatory 
schemes.” The Small Landholders (Scotland) Bill was 
dropped because of their amendments. 

In 1908, the great Licensing Bill was rejected, after six 
full weeks of Parliamentary time had been spent on it. It 
was a comprehensive code of licensing reform ; it provided 
for an effective rate of extinguishing redundant licences. 


1y. Lord Newton’s Lord Lansdowne, p. 359. 
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Strong pressure was brought to bear by the brewing interests 
at the annual Conservative Conference, where it was threat- 
ened that if the Unionist leader in the Lords let the Bil] 
through, though some of the best of them were in favour of 
it, like Lord Milner (“I believe that on the whole it will 
make for temperance”), the interest would never vote 
Conservative again. The Bill was rejected on second reading 
in the Lords, by a very large majority (272 to 96), numbers 
of habitual absentees having come up to the defence of 
“the Trade.” 

In 1909, the Housing and Town Planning Bill was much 
damaged by the Lords’ Amendments substituting a costlier 
scheme of land purchase for the benefit of landlords, per- 
mitting back to back houses, exempting railway and statuto 
authorities from compulsory purchase and so on. The Irish 
Land Bil! was changed in the direction of protecting the 
Jandlord ; the consent of the owner to dealing with congested 
areas was to be obtained, and compulsory purchase was 
abolished for estates outside congested districts. The Housing 
and Rating (Scotland) Bill was so restricted by the Lords 
as to be of no worth ; the London Elections Bill, an attempt 
to abolish plural voting which in London gave the Unionists 
a perpetual majority, was rejected outright. Then came the 
coup de theatre of the Lords, when they rejected Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Budget by the enormous vote of 350 to 75; and 
in the last days of the session, compromises were reached on 
some of the previous Bills, the Government accepting 
restriction of land purchase against the will of the Nationalists 
in the case of the Irish Land Bill, and certain modifications 
in the Housing and Town Planning Bill for the sake of saving 
something from the wreck. 

The rejection of the Finance Bill of 1909 meant the 
revival of the claim to reject finance measures, which had 
lain disused for fifty years. The Lords were the Constitutional 
innovators. No fewer than seven important measures of the 
Liberal Government had been lost in the House of Lords: 
the cup had been more than filled. The elections of 1910 
were fought on the ground of their claim to co-ordinate 
authority and so to dictate to governments they disapproved 
of, what their legislation should or should not be. After 
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their defeat, it was to be expected that they should be shorn 
of their power to reject on tall up the financial measures of 
the Government, and their veto on other legislation confined 
toa suspensory power. The Parliament Act of 1911 did little 
more than fix statutorily what had been the constitutional 
usage before the Lords embarked on their reckless campaign 
in 1906. Indeed, “ the thing that most strikes an outsider in 
reviewing the long struggle is the conservative character of 
the settlement effected.”? 

Nevertheless, the campaign went on. In 1912, the Lords 
weakened the Temperance (Scotland) Bill and insisted on the 
punishment of flogging, against the wish of the Commons 
and the Government, for first offenders under certain sections 
of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. In 1913, the Home 
Rule Bill, in spite of its moderation and having been amended 
in order to maintain the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament, 
was rejected by them by 326 to 29; and the Welsh Church 
Disestablishment Bill by 252 to 51. These two measures had 
formed the main legislative programme of the Government. 
Hatdly anyone would deny that Welsh Disestablishment, 
since it has come into being, has been a success, while the 
postponement of Home Rule was a great disaster, for which 
the Lords and the Conservative Party must be held responsible. 
It gave two years in which the sabotage of the Constitution 
was openly prepared, along with military resistance in Ulster, 
and it has prejudiced the whole development of Anglo-Irish 
relations. If Home Rule had been allowed to come into 
being, it would have given Ireland time to settle into 
managing her own affairs before the outbreak of the war, 
and we should have had her whole-hearted collaboration 
during the War instead of weakening us by having partly 
to be held down. In July 1913, the Lords rejected the 
Amended Home Rule Bill on second reading ; and this was 
followed by the organizing of armed resistance to the Crown 
under Conservative leadership in Ulster and the promise by 
certain Unionist peers of aid from Great Britain. In July 1914, 
the Government bowed to this threat, and excluded Ulster 
from the Bill; restricted very considerably the legislative 
powers under Home Rule, reserving a number of subjects, 

1 Allyn, op. cit., p. 214. 
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and maintaining the appeal from the Irish Courts to the 
House of Lords : the Irish legislature was to have less powers 
even than in 1782. 

During the War and the Coalition, and for the long 
dominance of Conservatism after the War, the House of 
Lords remained inactive, quiescent. But with the advent of 
a Labour Government in 1929 it awoke to a new, long- 
dormant sense of importance. It first showed its ill-will by 
catrying a motion against the resumption of diplomatic 
relations with Russia ; later its anti-Soviet campaign reached 
a climax with Lord Birkenhead’s speech, expressive of his 
well-known anxiety for the welfare of religion. Next year, it 
grew bolder. It sent back the new, more generous Un- 
employment Insurance Bill with two significant changes ; 
setting a time-limit of one year to its operation, and adopting 
a more stringent text of disqualification for benefit. Both 
changes were rejected by the Commons ; but in the end, they 
had to give way on the first, greatly to the indignation of the 
Labour members. Important changes also were made in the 
Coal Mines Bill; its amendment to vest the power of 
compelling amalgamations in the Board of Trade, not ina 
special commission, was described by Sir Tudor Walters, 
himself a coalowner, as motivated by a desire to delay the 
catrying out of amalgamations, and to make ineffective 
amalgamations instead of effective ones. It inserted the 
go-hour a fortnight spread-over, and voted down the district 
levy, since, as the Liberals in the Commons had voted against 
it, it seemed safe to delete this also. Then came the expiry 
of the Dye Stuffs Act, where the Lords saw their opportunity, 
and after a speech by Lord Melchett of Imperial Chemicals, 
forced its continuance in spite of the Government and the 
vote of the Commons. 

In 1931, as the Government was waning in popularity, 
it rejected the Education Bill, a measure of first-class impott- 
ance, by the large majority of 168 to 22. There was a good 
attendance to ensure the defeat of a measure which would 
have been an important step in educational progress ;_ the 
Archbishop of York’s plea that they should at least show they 
were in favour of the principle of raising the school-leaving 
age, aroused no response. Next, the Land Utilisation Bill 
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was mutilated by the removal of the first clause, which 
empowered the Ministry of Agriculture to acquire land for 
reconditioning. The Government sacrificed the proposed 
Land Corporation and the clause empowering the minister 
to acquire land, in order to save something of the Bill. 
Nothing however remained of the Electoral Reform Bill after 
the Lords had finished with it ; by it, plural voting had been 
abolished ; the Lords restored it and removed the restrictions 
on the use of motor-cars at elections. That was the second 
time in one session, that the Upper House had deliberately 
challenged the Goverrment; it was a symptom that the 
Government’s hold was failing and that it could be obstructed 
relentlessly and with impunity. But in the end, an even more 
elegant way of bringing it down was found, when the 
governing class itself took over the leaders of the Labour 
Party. 

Since then, secure enough, it has not needed to take a 
prominent part in legislation. Last year it spent many days 
remodelling the Children and Young Persons Bill according 
to its own ideas, inserting, against the vote of the Commons 
and the wishes of the Home Office, a provision for the 
whipping of children for certain offences. Among several 
interesting speeches in its support, Lord Danesfort said: “I 
do think that this effeminate, over-humanitarian, ultra- 
sentimental view that to correct a child by ieasonable 
correction is something which is out of date, which is wrong 


| and which offends the minds of proper thinking people, is 


a view which we cannot and ought not to adopt.” 

Joseph Chamberlain once declared: “ The chronicles of 
the House of Lords are one long record of concessions 
delayed until they have lost their grace, of rights denied until 
extorted from their fears. It has been a history of one long 
contest between the representatives of Privilege and the 
representatives of popular rights, and during this time the 
Lords have prevented, delayed and denied justice until at last 
they gave grudgingly and churlishly what they could no 
longer withhold. We are told that the object of the second 
chamber is to stay the gusts of popular agitation and to give 
the nation time for reflection. I defy any student of history 
to point to one single case in which the House of Lords has 
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ever stayed the gust of public passion, or checked a foolishly 
popular impulse. They have given us time for reflection often 
enough, and the only result of that reflection has been to 
excite feelings of regret and indignation at the waste of time, 
and at the obstacles which have been unnecessarily interposed 
between the nation and some useful public reform.” 

It is a case in which the impartial student of history 
cannot but agree with the partisan statesman. 
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THE RISING TIDE OF 
RACKETEERING 


By Gorpon L. Hosterrer 
and THOMAS QUINN BEESLEY 


ACKETEERING is beginning to emerge as the 

distinct contribution of the twentieth century to 

crime. Conspiracies of a strictly business character, 

employing even hired assassins to gain their ends, 
are common to the political and economic history of every 
nation whose records have survived. Environment, social 
system, and method of government have merely varied these 
conspiracies from age to age and people to people. Super- 
ficially, in that they were conspiracies, they resemble modern 
rackets, but in reality they were simply sporadic forms of 
otganised larceny, attesting how ancient and universal 
gteed is, as a vice. 

Racketeering, unfortunately, cannot be classified as a 
present-day form of standard larceny and thus become a 
matter for routine police work. Racketeering is an estab- 
lished philosophy of business, criminal in its ethics, and 
subversive in its economic and political programme. 

Its first appearance in legal records is on the docket of 
the Municipal Courts of Chicago in 1890, when an embattled 
Irish widow named Mary G. Hennessy brought action in 
damages against the Chicago Laundrymen’s Association for 
unlawful competition in the form of malicious interference 
with her business. The case was bitterly contested and carried 
to the Supreme Court of the State of Illinois which, in 
December, 1898, ruled in her favour in a lengthy decision 
that contains the following significant sentences : 

“No persons, individually or by combination, have 
the right directly or indirectly to interfere with or 
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disturb another in his lawful business or occupation, or to 
threaten to do so, for the sake of compelling him to do 
some act which, in his judgment, his own interest does 
not require... .If a wrongful act is done to the detriment 
of the right of another it is malicious, and an act 
maliciously done, with the intent and purpose of injuring 
another, is not lawful competition.” 

This decision is of multiple interest, quite apart from the 
fact that it is the first ruling on racketeering in a court of last 
resort. The decision is, in effect, a complete description of 
the methods, ethics, and results of racketeering, as viewed in 
the very beginning. It considers racketeering in the light of 
a politico-economical philosophy, thereby establishing for it a 
criminal category of its own. It restrains and punishes 
racketeering as an invasion of inalienable human rights. It 
invokes State and Federal constitutional guarantees in 
protection of the common citizen. 

Racketeering in the United States had its political be- 
ginning also as long ago as 1890, with the enactment by 
Congress of a Federal statute known as the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law. In brief this law was designed to prohibit the 
formation of trusts or combinations or agreements that would 
operate to restrain the free flow of trade between the States 
or tend toward the creation of great trade monopolies. In 
1914 this law was supplemented by the Clayton Act, another 
Federal measure designed to strengthen the Sherman Law, 
but more especially to free combinations of labour (labour 
unions) from the strictures of the Sherman Law. By reason 
of this liberation the organisation of labour went forward 
with a speed not hitherto possible. The American Federation 
of Labour did not come to full flower until the benign 
provisions of the Clayton Act made that possible. Con- 
stituent labour bodies were established throughout the 
forty-eight States. These in turn set up local constituents of 
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their own and thus on down to the smallest local units. In 
their efforts at organisation the then leaders of labour con- 
verted the liberty vouchsafed by the Clayton Act into licence. 
The history of that conversion is largely a history of felony 
and folly. The leadership of local unions of labour was 
largely determined by brawn rather than brain. Leaders were 
not considered such unless they were in constant trouble 
with the authorities or had to their credit a jail or penitentiary 
record. It is not the purpose of this article to indict the whole 
labour unionisation movement, nor indict the employer 
otganisation movement which followed closely on the heels 
of the former as a corrective (but sometimes retaliative and 
equally destructive) step. Each group has accomplished 
much that is good, but each has also made its distinctive 
contribution to racketeering as the inevitable development 
of wrong policies wrongly pursued. 

While this organisation of labour and business was going 
speedily forward, commerce was developing with amazing 
swiftness. The tremendous growth of the automotive in- 
dustry, with all of its connotations to the field of business 
generally ; the advent of the radio and a thousand other 
fields of manufacturing and commercial activity that spread 
the commerce of the United States to every corner of the 
globe, brought about the concentration of great aggregations 
of capital. These great industries, in their turn, brought about 
the establishing of thousands of other and smaller businesses, 
until there was created a vast framework of trade and com- 
merce, all interdependent, and beset with economic, social 
and political problems of the first magnitude. Not the least 
of these problems were the restrictions of the Sherman Law 
prohibiting pools, trusts, combinations, and price-fixing 
atrangements. 

Business found the cut-throat competitor a continuing 
factor. The price reductionist was for the most part without 
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responsibility, and as an individual did not last, but, despite 
his coming and going, he was always present in sufficient 
numbers to be a problem of first importance. The Sherman 
Law, a counterpart of which in state statute existed in nezrly 
every industrial state, operated to keep otherwise responsible 
businesses from joining legally with still other businesses to 
fight the menace of the irresponsible. Out of this inability 
came the fully developed present type of racket. 

Racketeering might briefly be described as a method for 
control of business competition, and commodity price regulation, 
otherwise illegal by the provisions of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
and the Clayton Act. This definition would be accurate only 
in part, however, because racketeering has gone quite beyond 
a rationalised control of competition, and has become or- 
ganised conspiracy for exploitation. Moreover, such a 
definition would be in derogation of these two statutes, which 
in many minds are looked upon as “ Liberty Laws,” and as 
entirely in consonance with the Constitution of the United 
States in its guarantees of individual freedom. It is a fact, 
however, that many sections of business, being unable under 
the law to organise themselves for rational control of com- 
petition, have developed a positively criminal philosophy, 
and have created an economic monstrosity the acts of which 
have run the whole scale of crime. 

Five distinct but interdependent elements comprise the 
structure of any racket. These are : 


Business men Politicians 
Leaders of organised Criminals 
Labour Lawyers 


Racketeering in short is a combination of business, 
labour unionism, politics, lawyers and the criminal under- 
world, the purpose of which is exploitation of commerce and 
the public through circumscribing the right to work and do 
business ; the product of an age of ruthless business com- 
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petition and lax or corrupt law enforcement ; the latter being 
in turn the outgrowth of individual and collective indifference 
and of absorption in purely material affairs. 

Accepting this as the definition of racketeering let us 
examine each unit of the racket structure and see what each 
hopes to derive from participation in it. 

1. The business man seeks to create and maintain for him- 
self and a favoured few a monopoly in his particular field of 
service or trade. He seeks, through the pressure that can 
be brought by politicians in the misapplication or thwarting 
of the law, and through the withdrawal or withholding of 
labour by union leaders, to embarrass his competitors to 
the point where they will either recognise and abide by 
racket rules and edicts or quit the field of competition. He 
seeks to maintain an arbitrary, and usually artificial price 
for his commodity or service, through forcing universal 
recognition of his particular notion of what constitutes a 
satisfactory price. He seeks even to dictate the enactment 
or application of laws that govern his business. 

2. The leader of organised labour who betrays his trust 
and lends himself to a racket seeks first a monopoly of control 
over the workmen engaged in a given trade. This insures 
to his treasury the dues of all men of that trade, or creates a 
situation by which he may dispense the right to work under 
the “ permit ” system, at so much per man per day. Moreover, 
it enables him to manipulate his man forces to the advantage 
of his co-conspirators, the business man or the politician or 
both, and to the discomfiture and disadvantage of business 
men who dare to assert independence of the racket. 

3. The politician by paralysing the hand of the law is, of 
course, looking to campaign contributions, organisation work, 
and votes at election time, and frequently also to participation 
in the profits of the conspiracy. 

4. The criminal underworld finds luczative employment 
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to bomb; to commit arson; to slug, maim and kill; to 
terrorise an entire community into staying away from the 
polls at election time, and to organize fraudulent voting 
and terroristic practices at the polls, and latterly to control 
racketeering in its entirety. 

5. The importance of the lawyer in the racket set-up is not 
so quickly and easily dismissed. True it is, he guides and 
protects the racketeers in the matter of counsel, before the 
courts, in the realm of politics, and often is to be found 
exercising the powers of anactual officer in the racket structure, 
It is true also he is paid large fees or salaries for his services, 
but his peculiar relation to society makes any contact with the 
racket reprehensible. He is or should be grounded in a 
tradition of ethical conduct stretching beyond the recorded 
memory of man. Yet we find the lawyer, or a certain type 
of him, probably the most important cog in the machinery of 
crime. He has twisted and distorted the law to suit the 
purposes of a criminal clientele. He has subverted the 
dignity of habeas corpus. He has made the “ continuance ” in 
criminal trials anathema to complainants and a solace to the 
criminals. He is the godfather of every criminal gang worthy 
of mention in America. He devises the ciever legal 
instruments that constitute the charters of rackets. In 
themselves these charters are not illegal, in the main, but the 
lawyer knows that they are inoperative except as they ate 
applied with the rule of force. They are, however, providing 
a respectable facade to fool the public. Some rackets have 
had their very genesis in legal quarters, and yet the profession 
of lawyers appears to be without facilities of inquiry and 
discipline for such members, or if such facilities exist they 
seem to have atrophied long ago. 

If all, or the majority, of these five elements are not 
present in the conspiracy, there is no racket in the true sense 
of the term. Where one or more is absent the racket project 
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is doomed to failure, for it cannot exist for long without the 
ministrations of all. Moreover, no racket has ever been 
known to present itself as having other than worthy economic 
or social purposes, and because it can show active participation 
or tacit acceptance by some persons high in the councils of 
business, social or political life, it is difficult to convince the 
average citizen of its iniquity. Herein lies the secret of the 
mighty growth of the racket as a philosophy of business, 
especially during the past decade. If this philosophy is not 
destroyed, or considerably checked, and rackets continue to 
grow at their present pace, they will completely blanket 
industrial United States in another ten years. What is more, 
there will be established a new aristocracy in business, 
traceable in its beginnings to a criminal class who obtained 
their training in business administration through organised 
violation of the National Prohibition Act. 

The ascendancy of this class will also sound the death 
knell of organised labour, as labour organisation is con- 
structed and carried forward today. Already more than half 
of the labour unions of Chicago and New York are controlled, 
directly or indirectly, by criminals who formerly confined 
their activities to the sale and distribution of illegal liquor. 
This control is not at all surprising. Rather it is a logical 
outcome of resort to the hired forces of such criminals by 
union labour, and by associations of employers, for the com- 
mission of criminal acts designed to discipline recalcitrant 
employers and non-members of the unions, #.¢., force them 
to join, and to observe the monstrous rules of the rackets. 

Readers of newspapers everywhere were profoundly 
shocked when on February 14th, 1929, the bulletin was 
flashed around the earth that seven men had been lined up 
against the inner wall of a garage in Chicago, and mowed 
down by machine guns in the hands of rival gangsters. The 
press of the world pointed with scorn at Chicago and that 
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city’s law enforcement officials. Chicago was openly charac- 
terised as the outlaw of American cities. By inference, at 
least, the Federal government at Washington was importuned 
by a section of the press to declare the city under martial 
law, and bring it immediately under the police control of the 
United States army. Some editorials eve. went so far as to 
suggest complete isolation of the state of Illinois from the 
Federation of States, until the people of that commonwealth 
should become sufficiently aroused about racketeering to 
put out of office a group of politicians who, by their corrupt 
alliances with professional criminals, had brought the entire 
nation as well as the state and city into world derision. 
Only a part of this happened, of course. The Federal 
government could not invade the State of Illinois, and take 
over a function of government belonging peculiarly to that 
state as well as to all other states of the American Union. 
The problem of governmental cleansing was the state’s very 
own, and even the state itself could not encroach too far 
upon certain definite municipal rights belonging to Chicago, 
and guaranteed to it by the state constitution. In its relation 
to the State of Illinois, Chicago occupied and does occupy, 
approximately the same position that the state in turn occupies 
to the Federal government. Each is autonomous within the 
limits of definite constitutional guarantees. 
«3 The job of housecleaning belonged to the people of 
Chicago, and to some extent that job has been done. With 
the defeat of William Hale Thompson for mayor in 1931 
began the destruction of probably the most corrupt political 
machine that ever infested the politics of an American 
municipality, a political machine whose ramifications extended 
to the entire state and to a certain extent to the national 
capital itself. It was a political oligarchy, drunk with power, 
corrupt almost in its every fibre, and openly contemptuous of 
any voice of protest. The “ St. Valentine Day Massacre” 
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THE RISING TIDE OF RACKETEERING 


was only one episode in a long chain of incidents in Chicago 
arising out of racketeering and other forms of organised 
crime. Business was levied upon at will by racketeers, and 
woe to the business man who dared assert independence. 
He would find himself the victim of all manner of visitations 
designed to teach him that his welfare lay in the direction of 
“ going along ” with the municipal and underworld powers. 

Gangsters ruled their various realms like despots. They 
set up and dispensed their own law through their “ Kangaroo” 
courts in which men were tried, sentenced to death, and 
executed. They appeared to be, and indeed in many instances 
were, absolutely without fear of prosecution by the authorities. 
If prosecution was attempted it became a farce. Witnesses 
were intimidated or killed; juries were bribed; judges 
influenced by threat of defeat at the elections. Indeed, 
candidates for public office, having definite alliances with 
professional gangsters, were elected by a system of fraudulent 
control of the people’s votes, not only to minor offices, but 
to the state legislative assembly, to the municipal council, 
and places of similar power. 

Such is the background of racketeering in any city. 
Chicago was a large-scale development, and therefore, is 
chosen as a complete example. Any city in any country living 
under a modern form of industrial civilisation, will inevitably 
reach this same development of racketeering, if it tolerates 
the same type of officeholders and misrule. The way out is 
to overturn the political machine responsible for the misrule. 
Most law enforcement offices in Chicago to-day are in the 
control of men recently voted in and pledged definitely to the 
proposition of destroying crime at its source and restoring 
the city to the confidence of the nation and the world. 

This awakening of the people of the city, and their 
elected representatives, has not come of a sudden nor has the 
process of awakening been easy. It has come over the 
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opposition of strong business, legal, and other non-political 
as well as political forces, who were mesmerised by the absurd 
notion that evil will work its own cure if left alone. These 
forces decried the publicity to which the city was being 
subjected, and openly denounced the brave few who persisted 
in the attempt to get the facts of Chicago’s crime problem to 
the people. The few have had their vindication. The 
electorate of any American community is by nature lethargic, 
but once aroused it moves with incredible force and destroys 
everything in its path which it believes to be oppressive, 
incompetent, or corrupt. Nowhere in the world can be found 
such a thoroughgoing dethronement of political oligarchy 
as took place in Illinois in the recent elections of 1932. 

A bad political situation, expressing itself in lax or corrupt 
law enforcement, may be a cause of crime. Again, corruption 
in politics may be an effect of indifference or conscious 
disregard of law on the part of the people themselves. Either 
condition presents a rich field of opportunity to the criminally 
minded. It is not a coincidence that opportunism, with all 
that it denotes, constitutes the essential framework of 
racketeering. Racketeering is, therefore, swiftly becoming 
the most lucrative field of crime and the most difficult to 
eradicate in modern industrial society. Moreover it strikes 
deeper toward the foundations of fundamental liberty because 
it attacks the individual in his weakest spot—his job or 
occupation. 

With the advent of the economic depression there occurred 
a sharp and continuing decline in the sale of illicit liquor. 
Bootleggers found themselves unable to obtain the fabulous 
prices for their products they had formerly enjoyed. Their 
patrons fell away or resorted to cheaper stimulants such as 
synthetic gin, or contented themselves perforce with beer, 
all of the ingredients of which they could buy cheaply, and 
brew in the basements of their homes or apartments. This 
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THE RISING TIDE OF RACKETEERING 


set up a definite economic problem for the leaders of boot- 
legging gangs. They had great armies of young men in 
their organisations. Men chiefly between the ages of eighteen 
and thirty to whom they were paying weekly salaries ranging 
from $100 to $500 per week; men who had entered the 
employment of gangster chiefs upon leaving high school or 
the grades, and who had never known the feel of an honest 
day’s work in legitimate enterprise. If this great army of 
criminals, or its more important nucleus, was to be main- 
tained, a new field of activity must be found. 

Criminals are positive in their actions whether in executing 
a traitor, an enemy, or moving upon new fields of endeavour. 
The new field toward which they cast their covetous eyes, 
three years ago, was racketeering. Possession was not 
immediate, of course, because the leaders of crime in the 
United States are astute and lay their plans with a shrewd 
cunning worthy of more legitimate undertakings. They 
began laying the groundwork for control of racketeering in 
Chicago, for example, by the very simple device of sending 
for one of the most powerful leaders of Chicago unionism, 
who, being already beholden to them, could not refuse to 
obey their summons. They told him of their new plans for 
taking over control of his unions and, through these unions, 
of many associations of business men. He was advised that 
he could continue in nominal and titular control if he desired. 
He asked time to think the matter over. He was told he would 
return his answer before leaving The Presence, and if his 
answer by any chance should be in the negative, he could 
withdraw immediately from any control whatsoever of his 
unions. They would seize them anyway. He elected to 
“go along.” 

From that beginning has grown a vast system of criminal 
tacket control of labour unionism and business, which in 
this one city alone is estimated to cost the people of the city 
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more than one hundred millions of dollars per year in 
artificial prices for services and commodities, unnecessary 
overhead costs of doing business, high insurance fates, 
property damage, costly police protection and legal services, 
It is a veritable racketeering strangle-hold, because basically, 
the racket network controls the transportation of goods and 
commodities within the city, and now threatens to extend 
itself to motorised transportation throughout the state. The 
following lines are known to be under such domination, and 
others are being added with alarming swiftness : 


Laundry. Dairy products (partial). 
Cleaning and dyeing. Building wreckage. 
Linen supply. Produce (perishable). 
Carbonated beverages. Long-distance hauling. 
Barbers. Circular distribution. 
Bakers. Ice cream. 
Coal. Furniture storage. 
Sausage mfrs. (Kosher). Meats (Kosher). 
Building material. Ash and garbage removal. 
Paving. Machinery moving. 
Excavating. Railway express. 
Flour. Lumber, box and shavings. 
Tobacco. Florists. 
Ice. Baggage delivery. 
Beauty culture. Janitors. 
Roofing material. Window washers (commercial). 
Municipal teamsters. Oil wagon drivers. 
Sanitary, cinder and sprinkler Electrotyping. 

workers (city). Motion picture (operators). 
Garages. 


Many of these were rackets or conspiracies before the 
coming of purely criminal domination. Some have been 
converted to that status since, but all present a problem of 
distinct importance to community life. It is tragic, but true, 
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THE RISING TIDE OF RACKETEERING 


that as this article is being written there resides in one man 
the power, and he a notorious criminal, to paralyse the city 
by a single order stopping the labour of the unions under 
his control. Such autocratic power is not possessed by any 
other individual in the country, not excepting the President 
of the United States. Only as one envisions the robber barons 
of an earlier Europe can he find a counterpart of such a 
situation. In fact, stoppage of work in some lines is taking 
place regularly as a means of coercing agreements, compelling 
observance of price regulations, and extortion of tribute. 
Perhaps it would be a good thing if this man would become 
so drunk with power that he would undertake such a diabolical 
task as a general and complete stoppage. Perhaps then the 
people would at last realise what racketeering means to the 
individual citizen. 

The wresting of control of the rackets by criminals has 
made no essential changes in the structural make-up of these 
organisations. Business men, labour leaders, criminal mer- 
cenaries and lawyers still constitute the framework of 
racketeering, the change being only in the personnel in 
control. The purpose of racketeering, however, has under- 
gone considerable enlargement. From control of competition 
and prices, racketeering has broadened into a vast system of 
exploitation for the enrichment of a criminal class. 

Peculiar as it may seem, racketeering, even with criminal 
domination, is acceptable to an astonishingly large number 
of business men, particularly those engaged in the service 
trades, and who are constantly beset with the problem of the 
ever-present price reductionist. They appear to see in 
racketeering the answer to the age-old question of business 
regulation—a sort of lifting of oneself by one’s economic 
boot straps, a system by which all units of a tottering industry 
may be kept stable regardless of overcrowding and the very 
obvious unfitness of some to remain in business at all. “ All 
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units,” in this sense, of course, describes only the favoured 
ones who are constituents of the racket. 

What this class fails utterly to see is the extent to which 
they undermine the political principles of freedom of oppor- 
tunity that originally made possible their entrance to the field 
of business; and the extent also to which they destroy 
freedom by contributing to the creation of a criminal over- 
lordship and the final breakdown of ordered security. To 
them it does not matter that they trample upon human rights 
which have been established step by bitter step through the 
centuries in the common man’s emergence from serfdom. 
In fact, after a period they become serfs indeed in the harshest 
sense of the word, because once a part of the racket, they are 
beyond the pale of help. Being equally culpable, with the 
criminal, before the law, they can do nothing but bear the 
impositions the racket places upon them. 

With the coming of this criminal domination of rackets, 
there have been unmistakable evidences of an attempt at 
syndication of racketeering efforts. It is known that Chicago 
racketeers have working arrangements with racketeers in 
New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, and elsewhere 
throughout the country. It is not demonstrated that these 
racketeers, separated so widely geographically, function as 
one machine, but sympathetic and co-operative effort has been 
discovered. From this it is now but a step to organisation on 
a national basis. Racketeers of one city are frequently to be 
found in another assisting in the building of rackets within 
an industry, or working alone to that end except for the 
assistance accorded them by business men beguiled by success- 
ful racket practice in another locality. The movement of 
gangsters from one city to another for the commission of 
crimes of violence is, of course, standard practice and a fact 
known to every schoolboy. This mobility of the armies of 
crime introduces serious difficulties in the matter of appte- 
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THE RISING TIDE OF RACKETEERING 


hending criminals. With excellent highways, powerful and 
swift automobiles, and short-wave radio sets at their 
command, they move across the country from state to state 
with a facility that almost, if not completely, defies appre- 
hension by policing methods which have been obsolescent 
for at least twenty-five years. 

With all of the swift growth of racketeering, however, 
there is a conscious and intelligent effort, guided by expert 
legal counsel, to avoid any control of business that would 
bring the racketeers within reach of Federal authority. Being 
openly contemptuous of state laws and state or municipal 
authority, the racketeers are still respectful of the Federal 
agencies of law enforcement except, of course, in the case of 
liquor violations. Fortunately these Federal agencies in the 
main are non-political in character, and when convicting 
evidence is obtainable, are ruthless (but legally fair) toward 
criminals. It occurs, therefore, that in controlling trade the 
racketeers are careful to avoid any actual interference with 
inter-state traffic, which is under Federal jurisdiction. By 
reason of this and the total indifference of state enforcing 
agencies, the Federal authorities on occasion have approached 
the gangster menace from directions entirely removed from 
the intra-state violations of which the racketeers are so 
blatantly guilty, and over which the Federal government is 
without jurisdiction. Federal Judge George E. Q. Johnson, 
when United States Attorney for the Northern District, 
7th Circuit, proceeded against gangsters on the theory that 
the nature of the crime upon which a gangster was prosecuted 
did not matter so much as successful prosecution and con- 
viction of him. When no other violation of Federal law 
could be proved, Judge Johnson prosecuted gangsters for 
evasion of the Federal income-tax laws, and in such a 
proceeding succeeded in sending Alphonse Capone to Federal 
ptison for a long term of years. In this and similar activities, 
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less spectacular perhaps but none the less effective, Judge 
Johnson did more than any other man in America to strike 
death blows at organised crime. 

How little this high type of public service is appreciated 
can be measured by the fact that his elevation to the Federal 
bench was not confirmed by the retiring 72nd United States 
Congress (because of gangster opposition in the name of 
organised labour), and there seems little likelihood of con- 
firmation by the incoming 73rd Congress. The fact that no 
citizen movement, backed by the power of the press, has yet 
been instituted to insure his retention on the Federal bench, 
testifies eloquently to the political daring of organised crime 
as well as to a colossal public indifference to honest public 
service. 

However salutary and effective Federal prosecution of 
racketeers may be, the fact remains that the violations in which 
the Federal government may take jurisdiction are few. 
Racketeering is as yet an éntra-state rather than an inter-state 
crime, and therefore, its abatement or final eradication is a 
problem belonging to the states in which it operates. How 
vigorously the states take hold of this most important task 
will depend upon the extent to which intelligent, honest and 
deliberate inquiry is made into the ramifications and signi- 
cance of racketeering to the economic structure of society. 

The facts so far set forth concerning racketeering and the 
elements in society which make for its perpetuation suggest, 
by inference at least, certain psychological phenomena that 
are exceedingly important to the success of this newest 
manifestation of criminal greed. A complete understanding 
of racketeering is impossible, however, except as one 
recognises the extent to which the psychological elements, 
fear, romance, and cupidity, enter as contributing causes. 
Cupidity may be dismissed as having been shown already to 
be the primary causative factor. The basis of all crime, 
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THE RISING TIDE OF RACKETEERING 


except crimes of passion, is greed. Racketeering while 
purporting to be a method of business control is nevertheless 
crime in its harshest sense, and its mainspring is greed. 

Fear can not be dismissed as an indication merely of a 
deterioration in men born of a soft and luxurious mode of 
living, introduced by the unprecedented prosperity that 
followed the World War and continued to the Autumn of 
1929 in the United States. The average man is unafraid of the 
dangers he can see and which apply only to himself. But in 
racketeering he is confronted with dangers he can neither 
see nor identify to the extent that he can instigate corrective 
measures. He knows only the effect of the acts designed to 
intimidate him and force his compliance with a code of 
business procedure which may be abhorrent to him, but 
which he dare not defy. He can devise no protection against 
the criminal who will not fight him in the open, but will 
endanger the lives of his entire household by bombing his 
house or apartment when the inmates are sleeping. Nor can 
he protect himself against a diabolism that will kidnap and 
murder his children if that be necessary to force his 
capitulation. 

The World War did something more than train men in 
the arts of patriotism. It placed in the hands of a criminal 
class a technique of warfare which, applied to the ways of 
ctime, has become a scourge, and to combat which society 
has not developed a compensating technique of defence. It is 
significant that a great many of the more outstanding gang 
leaders of the last decade served in the American or others of 
the Allied Armies during the war. 

Some business men have taken resort to the employment 
of criminals to protect themselves against other criminals. 
In doing this they have almost invariably found themselves 
the victims of subsequent extortion demands, or that they 
have delivered themselves into the very hands they so greatly 
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feared. In appealing to law enforcement agencies they have 
found they were likewise playing into the hands of criminals, 
because politico-criminal alliances have been so extensive as 
to prohibit the free exercise of the law in the citizens’ behalf. 
To lodge a complaint with many state and local law enforce- 
ment sources has been in effect to complain to the criminal 
himself, for such sources have, on occasion, informed the 
criminal of the complaint and the identity of the complainant 
immediately. What wonder is it, then, that fear occupies 
such an outstanding place in the racket scheme! What 
wonder is it that there have been rumblings and murmurings 
of a return to the law of the early American West, when 
men banded together in vigilante committees, made their 
own law, and administered it with terrible consequences to 
the wrong-doer! Primitive to be sure, but effective! Ina 
less complicated and intricate civilisation, that philosophy of 
law enforcement would have been instituted in many com- 
munities of the United States during the past ten years. 
Equal to fear in its importance to racket psychology, 
perhaps, is romance. To a certain type of mind, altogether 
too prevalent in the world today, crime holds an element of 
romantic fascination. The swaggering, strutting ostentation 
of the criminal, thumbing his nose at the authorities and the 
public alike, suggests the daring, swashbuckling heroes of 
childish imagination whom most men would like to imitate 
but for the inhibitions of environment, training, and natural 
timidity. Perhaps there is no greater truism than that all 
men are potential criminals, but for these safeguards. The 
successful racketeer is the modern counterpart of the Captain 
Kidds’, Robin Hoods’, James boys, and others to whom 
time and fiction alone have given enchantment. That type 
of mind unfortunately does not look beyond cause to effect, 
the immediate to the ultimate, and is utterly unable to translate 
crime into terms of self and of personal responsibility towardit. 
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THE RISING TIDE OF RACKETEERING 


The press, the motion picture and other agencies of 
publicity have unwittingly done much toward creating heroes 
out of gangster chieftains. They have recorded their every 
movement, pictured them in story, clothed them with magic 
and romanticised them in death, until it is small wonder the 
public has come to look upon them with a degree of awe, 
and not a little admiration. Many “crime kings” in the 
United States were mere “punks” in the ranks of crime, 
until treated to an overdose of publicity. The children of 
America no longer play at Indian fighting and the other games 
suggestive of the conquering of the West of a generation 
ago. They play “stick ’em up,” “cop and robber,” “ Big 
Shot” and a dozen more games suggested by the underworld 
argot gathered from the conversation of their elders. A boy 
is hardly equipped for play without at least two toy revolvers 
and a wooden knife fastened to his belt! It is a dangerous 
but very natural manifestation of the psychology of the times, 
and out of this psychology has come racketeering as the 
supreme criminal expression. 

Compounded of business, social, political and psycho- 
logical elements, racketeering can not be materially abated 
or eradicated until education takes hold of these factors and 
changes the thought processes of all human elements involved. 
It is easier to say this than to accomplish it. At best it is a 
long process and presupposes the vigorous application of all 
available agencies of correction. These in turn must be 
purged of insincerity, and selfish expediency. Archaic 
criminal laws, enacted to fit a “horse and buggy” age, must 
be modernised, new laws established, and old and inoperative 
ones repealed. Elementary education, at least, must teach 
the fundamentals of economics and a proper sense of personal 
responsibility to the whole of the social fabric. Schools of 
higher learning must cease the attempt to fit the young to 
acquire material things only, and teach them to live according 
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to a more wholesome philosophy of life. The legal profession 
must recapture the ethical standards of an earlier tradition, 
Religion must regain its authority. Business must learn that 
its highest function isnotin immoderate profits, but in service 
to mankind. The public must learn that crime is not a 
romantic undertaking, but a sordid and ugly field of activity 
to which the mis-shapen and unfit have taken resort. In 
short there must be a recrudescence of integrity that will extend 
itself throughout the warp and woof of society. 

These things are taking place. Already there are evidences 
of revulsion against crime and the agencies that have created 
it. The depression has done much toward clarifying the 
vision of the American people. The process is slow to be 
sure, but the problem of racketeering as well as those of all 
other forms of organised crime in the United States will be 
solved. They will be, because they must. 
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SURVEYS 


CuRRENT SOCIAL STATISTICS: 
MIGRATION 


OR more than a century the British Isles have held a 
Hse place among those countries whence emigrants 

have gone to the new lands overseas. This swarming 

of the British is one of the events of the recent period 
that will have a lasting importance for the future course of 
world affairs. Various guesses have been made as to the 
extent of this movement, but it is not until 1872 that we have 
information which enables us to balance the number of those 
returning against the number of emigrants and thus to gauge 
the net loss with any degree of accuracy. The following 
table has recently been prepared by the Overseas Settlement 
Committee ; it is important to note that from rst April, 1923 
the figures for the Irish Free State are excluded. 











TABLE I. 
Loss By MIGRATION FROM THE 
UnrrED KINGDOM 
Decade | Annual Average 
1872—1881 154,677 
1882—1891 165,350 
1892—1901 68,258 
1902—I911 167,093 
1912—1921 104,158 
1922—1931 | 84,768 











It will be seen that for the forty years preceding the 
wat the loss averaged over a million-and-a-half each decade. 
The highest recorded annual loss was 315,409 in 1881, and 
the lowest recorded annual loss was 37,721 in 1894. Up to 
1900 the stream of emigration was directed chiefly to the 
United States ; in the decade ending in 1900 only 28 per cent. 
of the emigrants left for destinations within the Empire. 
During the next decade the stream was sharply diverted, and 
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during the period 1901-1912 about two thirds of the emigrants 
proceeded to various parts of the Empire. With this outline 
of pre-war history in mind we can examine the course of 
post-war movements. But when doing so it is necessary to 
bear in mind that certain important changes have come over 
the scene. In the first place there has been a return to the 
policy of the earlier years of last century when, under the 
inspiration of Wilmot Horton and Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield, government assistance was given to emigrants; 
the Empire Settlement Act has been in operation since 1922. 
In the second place the United Kingdom is no longer what 
it was; part of it has become a Dominion separated from 
what now constitutes the United Kingdom only by a land 
frontier; and that Dominion, in contrast to the older 
Dominions, is a country of emigration and not of immigration. 
In the third place immigration into the United States has 
been limited; the quota for Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland is 65,721. 

The first point of interest in the post-war period is the 
alteration which has come over the population situation in 
this country. Births have steadily declined; there were 
some 200,000 fewer births in 1932 than in 1922 though the 
population increased by more than two millions between 
those dates. Deaths, however, though they fluctuate year by 
year, were about as numerous in 1932 as in 1922. It follows 
that the surplus of births over deaths, or the natural increase, 
has markedly diminished. Turning now to the figures for 
net loss by emigration it will be seen that from 1922 to 1929, 
that is to say until the beginning of the slump, it averaged 
well over 100,000 a year. It seems therefore that, had it not 
been for the block to emigration due to the slump, the 
population would almost have ceased to increase. But in 
1930 emigration received a severe check and in the last two 
yeats the balance has been inwards from extra-European 
countries, reaching, in 1932, nearly 50,000. This addition 
to the population, since it is mostly of adults, can hardly be 
welcomed under present circumstances. It is important, 
however, to notice that the turn of the tide has not been due 
to any large increase in the number of those returning to 
the country but to a huge falling off in the number of those 
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leaving. There is one feature about the return movement 
that deserves attention. In 1931 no less than 5,798 and in 
1932 no less than 5,725 persons of British nationality were 
deported from the countries concerned. Of the 5,725 in 
1932 4,530 were deported from Canada mostly on the grounds 
that they were “paupers ” or “likely to become a public 
charge.” We have not assumed similar powers to deport 
Canadians or Irish, and in the light of what will presently be 
said about Irish immigration it is time that we did so. 


TABLE II. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND 





| 

| Net EMIGRATION 
Natural Assisted 
Year Births | Deaths | Increase | Empire Foreign | Migrants 








1922 | 924,740 | $79,480 | 345,260 | 68,732 | 37,347 | 6,479 
1923 900,130 | 526,858 | 373,272 | 112,624 | 86,054 | 36,185 
1924 | 865,329 | 563,891 | 301,438 | 84,861 | 6,401 | 41,044 
1925 | 842,405 | 558,132 | 284,273 | 62,886 | 21,373 | 39,530 
1926 | 825,174 | 536,411 | 288,763 | 93,227 | 22,311 | 65,544 
1927 | 777,520 | 568,655 | 208,865 | 80,549 | 17,141 | 60,916 
1928 | 783,052 | 543,664 | 239,388 | 62,812 | 14,917 | 47,855 
1929 | 761,963 | 623,231 | 138,732 | 62,951 | 24,518 | 71,750T 
1930 | 769,239 | 536,860 | 232,379] 7,799 | 18,156 | 29,498T 
1931 | 750,046 | $73,935 | 176,111 | 26,030*| 11,042*| 5,499T 
1932 | 730,157 | $67,947 | 162,210 | 33,020*| 15,587* $85 





























*Inward Balance. 
t Including for 1929 37,274, for 1930 17,476 and for 1931 3,578 
persons proceeding under the {10 rate. 


Since the war about 72 per cent. of the movement has 
been to the Empire compared with about 63 per cent. before 
the war. But the total emigration to foreign countries could 
scarcely have been larger because emigrants from this 
country hardly ever go except to English-speaking countries 
and because the United States quota for this country has in 
most years been nearly filled. Since 43 per cent. of the 
aggregate emigration to the three great Dominions has been 
assisted it looks as though the Empire would not have retained 
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even its pre-war proportion of emigrants had it not been for 
the Empire Settlement Act. Indeed the proportion of 
emigrants going to Australia and New Zealand who have 
been assisted approaches 7o per cent. Dissatisfaction has 
been expressed with the results achieved by the Act. But the 
truth seems to be that, had it not been for the Act, the volume 
of migration to the Empire would have been less by some- 
thing like a half. 

Turning to the Irish Free State the data available do not 
enable us to get any clear picture of migration movements 
between that territory and the rest of the British Isles. In 
1932 the passenger movement by sea between the United 
Kingdom and the Irish Free State showed an outward balance 
of about 7,900 from the latter. These figures, it should be 
stressed, are for passengers and not for settlers, but since 
in those cases where both sets of figures are kept there are 
usually no serious discrepancies, we may use them to throw 
light upon migration movements. The next point is that 
among those leaving the Free State for the United Kingdom 
there were some who were on their way via United Kingdom 
ports to oversea destinations and that among those returning 
to the Free State from the United Kingdom some were 
travelling from oversea destinations. The balance of this 
movement was about 1,000 inwards to the Free State. It 
follows that about 8,900 persons from the Free State seem 
to have taken up residence in the United Kingdom in the 
year 1932. But this is not the whole story because no account 
is taken of those who move across the land frontier and take 
up residence either in Northern Ireland or in Great Britain, 
proceeding in the latter case from Northern Irish ports to 
Glasgow, Liverpool and other ports in Great Britain. We 
have no data concerning the movement, but there are 
indications that it may be on a considerable scale. Thus the 
total addition to the population of Great Britain by migration 
movements in the year of distress 1932 may well have been 
more than 60,000. 

At the present time our relations with the Free State 
are similar to those with the other Dominions ; there is an 
inward balance. It is in normal times that our relations 
ate anomalous because an inward balance from the Free 
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State is usual whereas, except for the last two years, there has 
always been an outward balance to the other Dominions as 
far back as figures are available. So far as the data go there 
is no indication that the movement from the Free State has 
increased during the last three years ; this is perhaps somewhat 
unexpected since the traditional outlet for Irish emigrants 
has been so severely restricted—the United States quota for 
Irish now being 17,853. One matter calls for attention. 
Countries normally receiving immigrants have armed them- 
selves with powers to deport those who become a public 
charge; we normally receive immigrants from the Free 
State but we have assumed no such powers. 

Migration movements vary directly with industrial 
prosperity, and it is one of the misfortunes of a country 
of emigration that the stream slackens and even turns back 
upon itself in time of depression. It is reasonable to expect 
that the outward flow will revive with a return of prosperity. 
But one important aspect of the situation will be different 
in future. Loss by migration on the previous scale will soon 
bring the growth of population in this country to an end and 
will presently initiate a decline It may be doubted whether 
under these circumstances there will be support for a policy 
of assisted migration. If assisted migration comes to an end, 
the indication is that movement to the Empire, or at least to 
Australia and New Zealand, will be reduced to a very low 
level. 

A. M. Carr-SAUNDERS. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN Laws, CONSTITUTIONS AND 
ADMINISTRATION : 


SPAIN—FINLAND—ITALY—SIAM 
I. 
NE of the most important of Spain’s new legislative 
measures is, of course, the law recently promulgated! 
on agrarian reform. The agrarian situation, both as 
regards the question of the distribution of land and 
the need for a better organization of production, has long 


1on Sept. 15, 1932. 
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been one of the principal causes of unrest in Spain. In that 
country more than 56 per cent. of the population live on the 
land, yet out of 50,520,800 hectares, which in the main 
belongs to a small number of proprietors—17,349 large 
landowners possess more land than 1,699,585 small owners— 
only 18,665,232 hectares were under cultivation in 1929.? 


The Government’s Agrarian Reform Bill introduced on 
March 24, 1932, encountered opposition in the Chamber, but, 
after the attempted coup d’état of August 10, 1932, this 
measure became of political as well as of economic importance. 
An additional clause made all land belonging to the nobility 
subject to expropriation without compensation. After a 
speech by Senor Azana, the bill was carried by 318 votes to 
19. As explained by the Government its aim is to relieve 
unemployment in rural areas, to re-distribute land, and to 
improve agricultural productior. For the present its applica- 
tion is confined to land belonging to the nobility or to estates 
exceeding a stated acreage in Andalusia, Estremadura and the 
provinces bordering on Castile, where the largest non- 
cultivated properties are found. The expropriated owners 
are to be compensated, the amount of compensation varying 
according to the nature of the land acquired under the new 
Act (Art. 8). The peasants will receive their land in perpetuity 
on rent, and they may cultivate it either as independent 
producers or as members of a co-operative association 
(Art. 16). An Jnstitute of Agrarian Reform has been established 
to carry out the reform. 


Now in Spain, as in other countries in the new Europe, 
agrarian legislation has two aspects, the social and the 
political. It is intended to solve the agrarian problem and 
thus create a new social order ; equally this re-distribution of 
land entails very important political consequences. 


Art. 4 of the Act introduces a new conception into the 
public law of Spain—the community of agricultural workers. 
Entry into such a community is voluntary ; departure from 
it is permitted only after all the obligations incumbent upon 


1y. Mirkine-Guetzévitch and E. Reale L’ Espagne, pp. 24, 25. 
? Forty per cent. of land classed as under cultivation was only partially cultivated. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN LAWS 


members have been duly discharged.1 Art. 5 sets forth the 
categories of land which can be expropriated : 


I. 


Land offered voluntarily by the proprietor provided that the 
acquisition of such land is in each case considered in the interest 
of the Institute of Agrarian Reform. 


. Land transferred to the state under burdensome conditions and 


in regard to which as a result the state has the right of cancellation 
of contract under the existing civil legislation. 


. Land legally assigned to the state, the district, the province or 


the municipality, as debt, inheritance or legacy as well as all other 
land acquired which is capable of classification as private property. 


. Land belonging to corporations, foundations, and public bodies 


who exploit it by lease to farmers or under metayage or in any 
way other than direct exploitation... . 


. Land which is presumed to have been purchased for speculative 


purposes or as a source of income, taking into consideration the 
circumstances of its acquisition and the fact that it is not exploited 
directly by the purchaser or to satisfy his personal needs. 

Land which is manorial domain under any sort of legal control 
and which has been handed down to its present possessors by 
inheritance, legacy or gift will be as subject to expropriation as 
manorial lands which have been disposed of by the owner to a 
purchaser under the customary risk and peril condition, as well 
as those whose seller was not obliged to sell under the eviction or 
compensation condition according to law, because he alienated his 
land under the same conditions as those in which he acquired it. 


. Land uncultivated or which is clearly badly cultivated in those 


parts of it which are capable of permanent cultivation by reason 
of fertility or favourable situation, and which is capable of yielding 
a return superior to that actually obtained.... 


. Land which has not been irrigated with the result that the law 


has been violated, although irrigation water was in existence... . 


. Land which should have been irrigated by water coming from 


hydraulic works paid for in whole or in part by the state. ... 


. Land which is less than seven kilometres distant from the outer 


boundary of a village which has a legally declared population of 
less than 25,000 inhabitants, and which is not directly cultivated by 
its owners who possess in the communal territory exploited land 
whose revenue is officially returned as more than 1,000 pesetas. 


. Land belonging to a single proprietor which does not come 


under any of the categories hereinbefore mentioned and has a 
rateable value higher than that of twenty per cent. of the landed 


? Art. 4 runs: The agricultural workers’ communities will be under the jurisdiction 
of the Institute of Agrarian Reform. The members of a community can appeal to the 
Institute against decisions of the community in cases as laid down in the Act. The 
entry of agricultural workers into the community and their departure from it are 
voluntary. But departure will be permitted only when all the obligations assumed by 
the member towards the community have been duly discharged. 
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property in the territory of the municipality in which it is situated, 
provided that its area is more than one-sixth of that territory, 
Expropriation will take place solely on that part which has the 
aforesaid rateable value. 


Land exploited for the last twelve years or more on a lease, 
the rent being paid in money or in kind, with the exception of 
land leased in the names of minors or persons legally incompetent, 
or land constituting the unrated dowry of a married woman or 
land possessed in usufruct or subject to entail or cancellation or 


classed as entailed property..... 


Land belonging to any individual or person in the legal sense 
as to that portion which is in excess of the amount which the 
provincial authorities will determine for each communal territory, 
taking local needs into consideration. The maximum amount of 
land which can be the property of a single proprietor must not 
in any case exceed ; 

(1) As to land which is not irrigated : 

(a2) Land intended for the cultivation of fodder, from 300 
to 600 hectares. 

(b) Olive-bearing land, whether other produce is cultivated 
on it or not, from 150 to 300 hectares. 

(c) Land on which it is intended to grow vines. If the 
vines are infected with phylloxera the land will be considered 
as if it were land destined for fodder and if the land is irrigated 
it will be considered as land as defined in subsection 2 of 
this clause. 

(@) Lands on which it is intended to grow fruit trees, from 
100 to 200 hectares. 

(e) Plough or pasture land, wooded or not, from 400 to 
yoo hectares. 


(2) Irrigated land: 

Land situated within the great irrigated areas and capable 
of irrigation as a result of the machinery installed there by the 
state or with its aid and which does not come under the law 
of June 7, 1905, from 10 to 50 hectares. 

*. When the land has on it several kinds of crops, the limits 
will be those which have been fixed in the municipal territory 
for ground for the growing of fodder. 

Where the land is directly cultivated by the owner the 
minimum limit will be increased 33 per cent. and the maximum 
limit 25 per cent. 

Where land belongs to the nobility of Spain—now 
abolished—the owners of which have at a given date exercised 
their hereditary rights upon it, a total of all the land which 
they possessed will be made throughout the whole of the 
national territory. 
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Land as indicated in this article which has been irrigated 
by its owner will be first subject to seizure and expropriation 
conformably to the law of April 9, 1932. 

Thus expropriation will be exercised in the first place in 
the case of land as defined in section 11. If the land as defined 
in that section is not capable of being ploughed it can none 
the less be expropriated to form the collective possession of 
the village. 

If land remains undivided it will be considered as divided 
into as many parts as there are proprietors. 

In all cases in which direct exploitation is mentioned in the 
present Act, it shall be taken to mean that the proprietor takes 
the principal part in the exploitation of the land in question. 

7 


* . 

The agrarian reform in Spain is like all the other great 
agrarian reforms which have been carried through since the 
wat in Central and Southern Europe.! The agrarian reforms 
in Roumania, in Poland, and in Czechoslovakia have estab- 
lished a common type of rural democratisation. If they have 
been adequately studied from the points of view of economics 
and agricultural technique, they still await judgment from 
the point of view of political technique. 

The land is the most important phenomenon for the 
political appreciation and comprehension of constitutional 
régimes. I do not hesitate to say that the history of the forms 
which the ownership of land assumes ought to be studied in 
relation to constitutional history. It is quite impossible to 
understand certain phenomena ot constitutional history with- 
out knowledge of the agrarian problem. It is, for instance, 
quite impossible to understand the electoral system of post- 
wat Austria or the Russian electoral law of June 3, 1907, 
without taking into account the question of land distribution. 
The Russian law established a landed voting system and, as 
the land belonged to great landowners, the electoral law had 
a decisive influence on the constitutional life of Russia.? 
Thus the problem of land ownership is a problem of political 
technique. He who owns land votes ; he who votes has the 
decisive voice in the political life of a nation. 


1In this discussion of the agrarian reforms I have been obliged to pass over their 
purely economic and social aspects and to concentrate solely on the juridical and 
political aspects. 

* Before the war 80 per cent. of the population of the Russian Empire were peasants, 
but peasant representatives amounted to only 22.4 per cent. of the members of the Duma. 
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In profoundly changing the political régime of what had 
hitherto been feudal or semi-constitutional monarchies, the 
new post-war states of Europe, in order to render their 
constitutions effective, had to create first of all a political 
reality behind the constitutional texts. In agrarian countries 
that political reality could be found only among the peasants, 
A citizen is necessary if the constitution is to function ; but 
in order to fulfil his obligations as such, the citizen must 
have a social significance. As the majority of the population 
in the new European states is peasant, constitutional reality 
necessitates agrarian reform. Thus agrarian reform becomes 
not merely the greatest social problem, but also the greatest 
political and national problem. In order to prepare for 
agrarian reform there was introduced into the text of the 
new constitutions, especially in those sections which are 
called declarations of rights, the new conception of property 
as a social function and of the social rights of the citizens, etc.! 

Now, if we take the case of Poland, we find that before 
the war two-thirds of the rural population possessed less 
than five hectares per family; while the whole of the 
remaining third was in the hands of 16,000 large landowners. 
In 1930 Poland passed a very radical agrarian law which 
provided for the re-distribution of 600,000 hectares in a few 
yeats. The final law of December 28, 1925, was more 
moderate in character, and provided for the re-distribution of 
two million hectares over a period of ten years.? 

Still more radical was the type of agrarian reform adopted 
in Czechoslovakia. The great prophet of Czech liberties, 
President Masaryk, has explained that this reform was the 
culmination of the work of national and political liberation 
and called it “ the supreme act of the Czechoslovak nation.” 
It was this reform that made possible the creation of a 
Czechoslovak citizen. The peasant who has now become a 
small holder is the defender of the national and democratic 
ideal which, in his mind, is intimately connected with his 
new holding. From the point of view of political technique 
this is the most striking example of the creation of democratic 
consciousness by means of agrarian reform. 


1Cf., my Les nouvelles Tendances du Droit constitutionel. Paris, 1931. pp. 82 sq. 
2B. Mirkine-Guetzévitch and A. Tibal. La Pologne. Paris, 1930. pp. 34, 35- 
3B. Mirkine-Guetzévitch and A. Tibal. La Tchécoslovaquie. Paris, 1929. pp. 39 84 
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Before the war there were in Moravia, Bohemia, and 
Silesia 236 large landowners who each possessed more than 
2,000 hectares or 27 per cent. of the soil, and at the same time 
there were 1,048,000 small owners who had each less than 
2 hectares and in all possessed 6.5 per cent. of the land. It 
is well known that the estates of Prince Schwarzenberg had 
an acreage four times as great as that of the Department of 
the Seine. In Slovakia and Ruthenia 935 large landowners 
possessed 35 per cent. of all the land, while 280,000 small 
proprietors possessed only 4.5 per cent. This disproportion 
of possession of land constituted the power of the aristocracy, 
which is characteristic of the constitutional system in the 
old Austria-Hungary. 

The Czechoslovak Republic had to create an agrarian 
democracy. In order to obtain an agrarian basis for the 
republican constitution—and with the reform the new state 
found at a stroke millions of defenders for itself and the new 
régime—the sequestration of the great estates was decreed 
on December 9, 1919. A series of laws of which the first 
was passed in April 15, 1919, laid down the details of the 
technical completion of this great reform. 

Agrarian reform in Coodeedeveliin was catried through 
vety skilfully; cattle raising has been developed; sugar 
production did not decline and the general economic pros- 
perity of the country has in no way suffered as a result. 


* * * 


Spain has followed that example in the creation of an 
agrarian democracy. The agrarian law is now on the statute 
book. Soon we shall learn in what conditions it is functioning, 
and what social and political results will be obtained. For 
the moment all we can say is that the law was a necessity not 
merely from the social and economic point of view but also 
from the national point of view. M. Alcala Zamora, the 
President of the Spanish Republic, well described the signi- 
ficance of the reform in one of his speeches when he said 
that the political effort made by the nation would have 
remained purely negative if the new régime had not succeeded 
in modifying the economic structure and the territorial and 
juridical constitution of Spain. 
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Il. 

In a former “ Survey ” I had occasion to mention the 
various juridical problems which confronted Finland as 4 
result of the Prohibition legislation and the subsequent 
repeal of that legislation by referendum. I described the 
circumstances in which the Government found itself com- 
pelled to submit to the electorate and to repeal the Prohibition 
law, the results of which from the social point of view 
had been deplorable. Prohibition once abolished, Finland 
proceeded none the less to regulate the sale and consumption 
of alcoholic beverages. Two laws—those of February 9, 1932, 
and December 10, 1932—were passed regulating their 
production, sale, and consumption. As regards production 
and sale, a system of state control was imposed. The state 
participated in a specially founded association—the Alcohol 
Bureau (“Société de lAlcool”)—and controlled all its 
activities. The executive council of the association is 
appointed by the Government. 

Then the state intervened in the matter of consumption.! 

The law by Art. 34 details the persons to whom alcoholic 
liquors may not be sold : 

1. To any person who appears to be less than 21. 

2. To privates and non-commissioned officers without the per- 

mission of an officer. 

3. To any person under the influence of liquor or to any one who is 

in the company of any one under the influence of liquor. 

4. To any person under any circumstances which suggest that some 

offence may be committed. 

A licensee is empowered to refuse, in agreement with the 
inspector mentioned in Art. 16, for a determined time drink to 
any person who is known to abuse it. 

Art. 61 and those following detail the penalties attaching to breaches 
of the law. 

Thus while rejecting the system of absolute prohibition 
which had obtained in Finland for some years, the Finnish 
legislators declined simply to return to the system of un- 
restricted sale, and on the one hand established state control 


1 Thus Art. 32 of the law of Dec. 10, 1932, says: Alcoholic beverages may be sold 
on working days only from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. except on Saturday and other holidays 
when the sale must cease at 2 p.m. On Christmas Eve, New Year’s Day, Good Friday, 
the Saturday before Easter, the day before Ascension Day and St. John’s Eve and also 
on April 30 and May 1 no alcoholic drink may be sold. The managing body of the 
Association has the right when it thinks necessary to limit the days and hours of the 
sale of alcohol throughout the country or in individual localities. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN LAWS 


in the spheres of production and sale and on the other 
regulated consumption, setting to it clearly defined limits. In 
these “‘ Surveys ” I have already discussed what I term “ the 
social control of individual liberty ” and have called attention 
to the most interesting instances of state intervention in the 
domain of liberty and the various restrictions imposed on 
the freedom of the individual in the name of this or that 
social principle, public health, morality, and the like. The 
new Finnish legislation on the liquor question shows that, 
even after rejecting Prohibition as such, the Finnish State 
holds to the principle of the circumscription of personal 
liberty in this domain. The future will show how far such 
restrictive legislation corresponds to social needs and what 
will be its social result. 


Ii. 

Among the recent laws which are constitutional in 
character I cannot omit to mention an Italian law which is 
of considerable importance for the future historian of anti- 
democratic theories—the Royal Decree of November 17, 1932, 
on the statute of the National Fascist Party. This completely 
realises the constitutional identity of the Italian State and the 
Fascist Party in Italian public law. 

From the juridical point of view, the Fascist régime has 
existed side by side with, but apart from, the constitutional 
life of the nation. On the one hand the dictatorship issued 
vatious edicts as political needs or Fascist theory demanded ; 
on the other the constitution of 1848 was still theoretically 
in force and was never formally abolished or amended by 
the procedure laid down in it. Beside a text which had no 
political reality there came into existence a mass of decrees 
and laws which cannot be considered as other than a Fascist 
“constitution.” 

This new constitution, which is a somewhat incongrous 
amalgam of various laws and decrees, had at first practically 
nothing to say regarding the Fascist Party. Gradually, 
however, the new legislation approached ever closer to the 

11 have given all the texts which may be considered constitutional laws of the 
Fascist state in the second edition of my Les Constitutions de I’ Europe nouvelle. Paris 


1930. pp. 453 sq. Cf., Trentin: Les Transformations du Droit public italien (preface by 
- Bonnecase). Paris, 1929. 
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political reality, as may be seen, e.g., in the law of December 9 
on the Fascist Grand Council. The decree of 1932 marks 
the completion of the evolution of Fascist public law and 
reveals the bases of the Fascist technique of government, 
Art. 1 expresses clearly the spirit of the Fascist State. 

The National Fascist Party is a civil militia under the orders of 
the Duce and at the service of the Fascist State. 

Art. 2 explains the organization of the party. Art. ; 
determines the forms of local organization of the party 
Art. 13 concerns the private lives of members of the party 
and runs: 

The political secretary of the Fascio di: Combattente and the 
representatives of the regional groups and of the sub-sections are 
under obligation to be acquainted with the political and moral life 
of each member as well as of the way in which he obtains his 
livelihood; it is their duty to demand that even in everyday life 
the spirit and discipline of Fascism is maintained, reporting to the 
federal secretary when necessary those who fail in their duty.... 
Art. 19 details the disciplinary penalties which the Fascist 

Party can apply to its members.? 

This decree has a true constitutional character because it 
fixes the juridical bases on which the Fascist dictatorship 
functions. One of its articles is a typical example of that 
blending of the old institutions with the new which is so 
common in Fascist public law. Art. 7 says inter alia: “ The 
Duce submits to the Sovereign the nomination or dismissal 
of the secretary of the National Fascist Party.” Thus the 
traditional source of power in the old constitution of 1848, 
the Sovereign, formally endorses the nomination of the party 
secretary. 

IV. 

To end this “ Survey ” I shall mention very briefly the 
creation of a new constitution in an Asiatic country, the 
Constitution of Siam of December 10, 1932, which took the 
place of the provisional constitution of June 27, 1932. 

Except for some differences in detail, which I shall discuss 


1 These are : 
1. Reprimand. 
2. Suspension for a fixed period (minimum one month ; maximum one yeat). 
3. Suspension for an indefinite period. 
4. Withdrawal of card of membership. 
5. Expulsion from the party. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN LAWS 


below, this constitution belongs to that conventional type of 
constitution for a constitutional monarchy which Europe 
adopted after 1830.1 The sovereignty of the nation is its base 
(Art. 2). It enumerates the individual liberties of the citizen 
(Chap. II.); it establishes parliamentary immunity (Arts. 
27, 33, 34). The King has the right of suspensive veto; if 
Parliament passes any bill a second time, it becomes law 
against the royal will. In conformity with the tendency which 
is visible in all the post-war constitutions of Europe of 
substituting for the convention rule of ministerial responsib- 
ility a definite procedure laid down in the constitution, 
Arts. 41, 50 and 51 make it constitutionally obligatory for 
the ministry to resign if a vote of no-confidence is carried. 


But within this constitutional structure, which is more or 
less the common structure for a parliamentary monarchy, and 
as a result, partly at least, of the new tendencies in con- 
stitutional law, there are certain points of detail which are of 

icular interest, especially Art. 54, which, in imitation of 
the Spanish Constitution, introduces into Siamese con- 
stitutional law the elements of that “internal law of peace,” 
a subject which I have already discussed in these “ Surveys ” 
and studied in earlier works.2 That article runs : 


No declaration of war can take place if such a declaration is 
contrary to the provisions of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 


On the other hand the new constitution of Siam contains 
provisions whose inclusion can only be explained by reference 
to the special conditions governing political life in that 
country. Art. 65 says: 


Until the time comes when more than half the total number of 
citizens entitled to vote for candidates to the Representative 
Assembly have passed a primary education examination and at the 
latest until ten years after the date of the entry into force of the 
Provisional Constitution of Siam, the Representative Assembly will 
consist of the following two categories of members, the number 
belonging to each category being equal : 

1. Members of the first category are those elected by the people as 

laid down in Arts. 16 and 17. 


_1C£., my 1830 dans I’ Evolution constitutionelle de I’ Europe in Etudes sur les Mouvements 
liberaux et nationaux de 1830. Paris, 1932. p. 3 sq. 

_ * Droit International et Droit constitutionel, Recueil des Cours de l’Académie de Droit 
international. See too my forthcoming Droit constitutionel international. 
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2. Members of the second category are those who are nominated 
by the King in conformity with the law on the election of 
members of the Assembly during the period when the provisional 
constitution is in force.* 

That article clearly alters the whole political aspect of 
Siamese constitutional life. The constitution suffers paralysis 
at its vital point, the right of free election of the legislative 
body. This partial paralysis is plainly a condition of transition 
in a backward country which is without political experience. 

B. MirKINE-GUETZEVITCH 
General Secretary of the International Institute of Public Law. 


THE ForREIGN Po.Licy OF THE “ Dartty ExprEss ” 


ECENT “No More War” headlines in the 

Beaverbrook press, which has a reputation and record 

as the advocate of the more extreme forms of 

jingoism, have caused some surprise. An examination 
of the files of the Daily Express during the last two months 
may throw light on its apparent pacificism. 

First, the Daily Express is the consistent mouthpiece 
for Lord Beaverbrook’s policy of the closed British Empire. 
Previous attacks on his old enemy, Mr. Baldwin, and upon 
the more moderate Disraelian imperialism which he repre- 
sents, have apparently convinced Lord Beaverbrook that 
direct attack will fail to split the Conservative Party and 
may, indeed, serve to strengthen Mr. Baldwin’s position. The 
new policy is more subtle. Instead of a personal attack, the 
Daily Express ridicules the moderate imperialism and 
hesitating internationalism of the Baldwin—MacDonald 
administration, finding plenty of ammunition in the failures 
of various International Conferences and in the increasingly 
serious economic position. Thus, to take a few examples, 
the visit of Mr. MacDonald to Washington was presented as 
a bad joke, another effort perhaps to sell the British Empire 
as, in Lord Beaverbrook’s view, it was sold by Mr. Baldwin 
when he made the debt settlement. When the Rooseveit- 
MacDonald agreement upon an outline of policy appeared, 


2 And Art. 68 says: From the date on which this constitution comes into force 
until the time when the members as specified in Art. 65 commence their duties, the 
Representative Assembly will continue to be composed of the 70 members who have 

m nominated thereto in virtue of the Provisional Constitution of Siam. 
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PUBLIC OPINION 


the Daily Express headlines emphasised that “ nothing ” 
was “agreed upon”; a satirical list of conferences that had 
failed and which Mr. MacDonald had attended rubbed in 
the point. The headline on April 27th announced in large 
capitals that Mr. MacDonald was “to visit England,” It 
was constantly suggested that the Premier was neglecting 
home duties in order to hobnob with foreigners. Secondly, 
the Government’s trade agreements with Denmark, Germany 
and the Argentine were all denounced—“ scrap the Danish 
Treaty,” “the worst bargain of all,” were typical comments 
on Mr. Runciman’s agreements. No possible opportunity 
of denouncing Russian “ dumping,” which often appears only 
to mean Russian “trading,” was missed. Thirdly, the 
Disarmament Conference was a daily object of ridicule, this 
ridicule being combined on May 16th with headlines which 
read “ Europe and the British Navy. Fleet Crippled by 
Economy. Our Biggest Ship ‘ Under Repair.’ Guns Cannot 
Fire.” On May 23rd, the front pages of the Daily Express 
contained all the following items. The United States Pledge 
to a “Consultative Pact” in the event of aggression in 
Europe was described in a headline as “If There Is War— 
If You Agree—If We Agree—Then We Promise to Do 
Nothing.” France was said to be “furious,” and a new crisis 
to “shake” Geneva; “ “Peace Day’ Breaks Up in Con- 
fusion.” On the same page, a Soviet admission that their 
wheat crop returns had proved to be much worse than was 
expected made another headline, while in the middle were 
two columns, one containing the portrait of a film star and 
new stories headed “ Vicar Found Dying in his Churchyard ” 
and “Lansbury’s Lido To Open Early,” and the second 
containing an article headed “ No More War Movements ” 
by Lord Beaverbrook. The point of this article was that 
the French were being encouraged by British statesmen and 
newspapers to rely on England being willing to “ carry 
out our commitments” in the event of a Geiman-Polish 
struggle over the Corridor. 

This is a new and terrible menance to the British 
Empire. There is only one way of meeting it. Those 
of us who are resolved that this country shall take no 
part in a new war in Europe must demonstrate our 
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determination in public. That resolution must be made 
plain by the people. 

We must create now and build up in strength a 
movement in the country unalterably opposed to further 
European entanglements. 

The true policy of Britain is plain to see. We must 
look to the Empire. There, in collaboration with the 
Dominions and relying on our own Crown Colonies, 
lie ample resources waiting to be developed, immense 
opportunities, golden chances ready to be grasped. 

We have only to turn from Europe to the vast 
wealth and boundless horizons of our Empire to reap 
a tich reward. 

The arguments of this article have been repeated by 
Lotd Beaverbrook personally or in leading articles in 
numerous other issues. 

This page, on May 23rd, summarises the Daily Express 
foreign policy. “‘No more war” proves on examination 
to mean “ Do not let British influence be used to curb Nazi 
ambitions.” It is to be noticed that the Beaverbrook press was 
at first wholeheartedly pro-Hitler and that Lord Beaverbrook 
paid a personal visit to Berlin during the elections. Though 
apparently somewhat disillusioned as a result of this visit, 
the Daily Express has been, unlike other English papers, 
exceedingly careful not to wound Nazi susceptibilities: it 
did not throw doubt on the official story of the Reichstag 
fire and it has made no effort to report Nazi atrocities. On 
numerous occasions when the question of the Corridor has 
atisen the Daily Express has taken Hitler’s side without 
apparently troubling whether the question is to be solved 

acably or not. 

The drift of all this is more clearly seen when we notice in 
the Daily Express (a) periodic praise of Mr. Churchill and sup- 
port of his Indian policy against the Government’s (compate 
June 6th leader on the struggle between Churchill and 
Baldwin), (4) an occasional tribute to Sir Oswald Mosley, 
(compare May 17th leader “Sir Oswald Mosley plays a 
striking role in the affairs of this country. His high courage 
and his sincerity have commended him in all parts of his 
career”) (¢) constant violent hatred of Russia, to which 
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PUBLIC OPINION 


it is clear the No More War policy is not meant to apply 
(Z) support of Japanese aggression in the East, apparently 
particularly welcome because likely to lead to a Japanese 
Russian wat. Lord Beaverbrook’s “ pacifism” only applies 
to keeping England from opposing Hitlerism. Typical 
headlines on the Far Eastern situation have been “ Far East 
War: Peace Terms: Japan Free to Face Russia: Troops 
Move on Soviet Frontier (April 27th). “ Japanese Appeal to 
Arms to Settle Rail Dispute with Soviet ” (April 29th). In 
conclusion it should be remembered that during the Moscow 
Trials no paper went to such extravagant lengths. The 
embargo was hailed as “ the whip for savages ” and, to quote 
only one really striking instance of misrepresentation, one of 
the headings on April 18th on the day when Mr. Vishinsky’s 
prosecuting speech was reported, read “ Soviet Prosecutor 
Talks of the Blood of Vengeance.” The actual quotation 
ptinted below showed that Vishinsky had said, “In your 
verdict you must remember that the Soviet Government does 
not seek the blood of vengeance.” The drift of Lord 
Beaverbrook’s foreign policy is not difficult to gauge. 
KINGSLEY MARTIN. 
SoME ForeIGN Booxs 
7 ISCUSSION of the “ enigma ” of Baron von Holstein 
DE occupied much space in recent German memoir 
literature; the latest addition to it—Friedrich von 
Holstein : Lebensbekenntnis in Briefen an eine Frau 
edited by H. Rogge (Ullstein: pp. lvi., 358)—rather makes 
one wonder if there really was an enigma. Certainly these 
letters which cover almost the entire period of his life do 
not suggest the sinister Dr. Fu Manchu personality of the 
paragraphists. They give the impression of a rather shy man, 
shy with the precocious self-consciousness of an only child, 
who found refuge from life in work, but who was none the 
less perfectly human, capable of affection and even romance. 
The letters do not throw a consistently dazzling light on 
politics, but they put quite a number of incidents in their 
ptoper perspective. Holstein, for example, was no traitor to 
Bismark. He was a faithful servant, but he honestly differed 
from his master in his attitude to Wilhelm II. Holstein had 
no acquaintance with the young Kaiser, but he felt that the 





on 
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Chancellor was refusing to give him a chance, and joined not 
so much the Chancellor’s enemies as the Kaiser’s friends, 
Holstein no doubt rather liked the somewhat devious methods 
and the intrigues in Foreign Office circles, but he also regarded 
himself as necessary. His knowledge and his industry were 
immense and it was in virtue of these rather than of successful 
intrigue that he could say with truth that he was for a decade 
the real author of German foreign policy. During that period 
he regarded that policy as a war for Germany’s position in 
the world; he sought to use the Bismark weapon of 
alternating alliances, but in his room at the Foreign Office 
he was too isolated. He lacked contacts; he had bitter 
enemies; the Kaiser “ was full of fantasy and neuroses ”; 
Buelow, his chief, was a mere courtier. It is possible that 
Holstein’s game of bluff might have succeeded, but at its 
crisis—the Algeciras period—the courage of the Kaiser and 
the Government failed. Holstein had to go and Germany 
suffered a disastrous diplomatic defect. The rest of his life 
was a struggle against calumny and mortal illness. The 
leteite eal Herr Rogge’s multitudinous notes and excellent 
introduction—are, despite the writer’s caution even when 
writing to a woman to whom he was greatly attached, 
historica] documents of first-rate importance and indispensable 
to the student. They form the first real basis given us to assess 
the real significance of Holstein; if less sensational, it was 

robably much more real than any of the memoir writers 

ve cared to admit. 

Herr Henry Bernhard has now completed his edition of 
Stresemann’s papers—Gustav Stresemann Vermaechtnis, Vol. 3 
(Ullstein: pp. xvi., 608), and the third volume only confirms 
one in the opinion that this is the most important work on 
post-war German history that has yet appeared. The last 
instalment begins with Thoiry. Thoiry was a new departure 
in foreign politics and it was only partially successful. Of 
the sincerity of the two leading actors there is no doubt. 
Stresemann conceived of Thoiry as a basis for new and 
definite action ; Briand as a sort of reconciliation that made 
action possible, but did not determine its nature. Of the 
difference the enemies of both and of peace took full 
advantage. For Stresemann, himself a little disillusioned, it 
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SOME FOREIGN BOOKS 


meant a fierce struggle with critics who were as incapable of 
logic as of patriotism and friends who were less reliable than 
his official opponents. The real authors of the failure of 
Thoiry were he German nationalists and their lackeys of 
the military leagues, and the failure of Thoiry despite all the 
face-savings of subsequent years made inevitable the arrival 
of the gangster in the place of the statesman. 

This is a depressing volume and a pathetic, even a tragic 
one, but the tragedy is Germany’s not Stresemann’s. For 
him these last years of physical and mental martyrdom are a 
noble triumph which in its revelation of downright moral 
courage is unique in the history of united Germany, and 
which, except in success, places him beside, and perhaps 
even above, Bismark. Historically considered not a page can 
be neglected, and for the seeker after piquancies there is a 
tich field. He will, for example, find Austen Chamberlain in 
his fight for the evacuation of the Rhineland having to listen 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer solemnly arguing against 
evacuation on the ground that the 8,000 British troops were 
paid for by Germany; if evacuation took place, that 8,000 
would be a burden to the Exchequer. No wonder Sir Austen 
exclaimed “ Poor old England!” He will also learn that the 
British Exchequer experts prophesied to Parker Gilbert in 
1928 that there would be an economic crisis in Germany 
within five years, thus enabling Germany to get more 
favourable reparations terms, and that Gilbert declared that 
that was nonsense! A little later he will find Stresemann 
giving to a friend his honest opinion of the nationalists and 
prophesying that their tactics would lead either to a Hugenberg 
plutocracy or to a dictatorship of those who—to use an old 
British phrase—kill Kruger with their mouths. There are 
many interesting sidelights on political personalities and on 
Geneva, notably the true version of the Pilsudski-Voldemaras 
incident, the press version being a genuine triumph of 
modern journalistic methods. One could go on quoting for 
pages ; it must suffice to say that Herr Bernhard’s labour of 
love ought to be read by every one interested in his own 
times and studied by every statesman. 

Rear-Admiral von Trotha’s Grossadmiral von Tirpitz 
(Korn, Breslau: pp. 184), was probably provoked by the 
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slighting references to his hero in the Buelow memoirs and p! 
elsewhere. It is at any rate enthusiastic in its praise of Tirpitz, ni 
both as man and as statesman, but it is the author’s personal be 
knowledge that gives the book value rather than his political 

judgments. An enthusiastic “ Big Navy ” man, he considers le 
the creation of the fleet “ the greatest glory of the Wilhelmian V 
era,” that Tirpitz was always right in his naval policy and that, P 
had that policy been supported, the war would have ended 

differently. To him Tirpitz is the great man betrayed by lesser sy 
men, but great as Tirpitz may have been, the lesser men took 

a broader view. Where they did fail was in just that quality ct 


which Tirpitz had in fuil measure—courage of decision. One m 
feels that Admiral von Trotha’s hero-worship rather blinds G 
him to the finer points of policy, but he has written an Li 
interesting appreciation of a man who possibly was greater (F 
than he seemed to be. of 

The biographical bridge between present and past in at 
Germany is made by a » at biography of President von th 
Hindenburg—Hindenburg, edited by Oscar Kahrstedt, and in 
commemorating his 85th birthday (Stollberg : pp. 224). m 
General von Eisenhart-Rothe discusses the President as of 
soldier and strategist; Professor Marcks discusses him as M 
statesman. Both articles celebrate their hero just this side hx 
idolatry, but both are interesting. The most notable thing m 
about the book, however, is the abundance of its illustrations, m 
which, with a running chronological commentary, constitute ot 
a very full record of the presidency. This insistence on nc 
illustration is getting steadily more common. For instance N 
Kuno Renatus’s new book, Das neue Italien (Beck, Munich: pt 
pp. 76+32), is just a rather superficial account of Fascist Ww 
Italy, enormously appreciative of Mussolini. Its real interest 
lies in the remarkable series of photographs by A. von Graefe E 


of life in contemporary Italy from the dictator in statuary in 
down to small children playing handball with the motto, in 
“Pro Patria dum ludere videmur!” The method is carried of 
still further in Ein Volk steht auf (Rowohlt), which except ap 
for a four-page introduction by W. Scheuermann is a series W 
of 120 extremely well produced photographs illustrating the hi 
“53 Days of National Revolution,” with Hitler predominant. m 
Some ate very impressive, others merely comic, but the th 
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ptopaganda value of the collection is very great. There are 
no “atrocity” pictures unless those of Dr. Goebbels may 
be classed as such. 

Two other books deal with National Socialism. The 
less important is a little book on the Swastika by the same 
W. Scheuermann—Wobher kommt das Hakenkreuz ? (Rowohlt : 
pp. 78), in which the history of the Swastika is duly traced 
back to the primitive fire-drill to re-appear as the Aryan 
symbol and finally as the national emblem of the Germans. 
There is plenty of archzological lore, but little archeological 
ctiticism, and the interest of the book is really politico- 
mythological. The other, although written before the latest 
German “ revolution,” is of much greater value. M. René 
Laurent’s Le National Socialisme: vers le troisieme Reich 
(Hachetle : pp. 234). M. Laurent sketches shortly the history 
of the party, the origins of its doctrine, and the meaning it 
attaches to the words “ socialism ” and “‘ nationalism.” He 
then describes the evolution of the doctrine as the party 
increased in strength, analyses the nature of its appeal to the 
middle class and that class’s response, and explains the party 
organisation with special attention to the military aspects. 
M. Laurent does not profess to have attempted a fundamental 
book; he has merely recorded such facts and opinions as 
may enable the average reader to understand the Nazi 
movement. As a result he seems occasionally to be just 
obvious, but there is much that is suggestive in his pages, 
not the least being the seriousness with which he takes 
Nazi-ism. He regards it as likely to survive any and all of its 
present leaders—a conclusion which he states frankly, but 
with obvious apprehension. 

Another book with a bearing on the German situation is 
Eugen Fischer’s Volksgericht (Rowohlt : pp. 262). This is an 
interesting attempt to trace the history of opinion and feeling 
in Germany during the war and the causes of the dissolution 
of the national unity of 1914—a unity which Dr. Fischer 
appreciates as emotional rather than political and social. 
When the emotion died unity died. That was according to 
him the cardinal fault of Germany’s rulers. They let the 
moral of the soldier and the civilian be slowly sapped because 
they did not ensure unity of sacrifice. The indictment is 
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skilfully piled up, the failure of moral in the army being 
particularly well explained, and the Republic of 1918-19 is 
regarded as liberation. This is an excellent answer to the 
cry of “ November traitors ” ; it is a pity Dr. Fischer did not 
go on to show that the same errors that lost the war have 
now destroyed the Republic. He believed that November 
1918 killed the snake; it was only very partially scotched, 

The persistent tension on the Adriatic lends importance 
to two mote than usually interesting books on Balkan politics, 
The first is Florian Lichttraeger’s Jammer wieder Serbien (Verlag 
fuer Kulturpolitik : pp. 194), which is a plea for the genuine 
federalisation of Jugoslavia as a measure for preserving the 
peace of Europe. The author, who is pro-Croat and gives 
due prominence to the views of Croatia, prefers nevertheless 
to take on the whole the European view. The royal dictator- 
ship of 1929 was, he thinks, an attempt to consolidate the 
new state rent with party, as well as particularist, faction ; the 
attempt has failed, though he gives the dictatorship credit for 
being clumsy rather than knavish, and he traces the successive 
movements against it, including the army conspiracies, 
and the increasing importance of the opposition patties. 
The dictatorship can only maintain itself if it becomes, as it 
is fast becoming, a tyranny and that means war as a prelude to 
collapse. At the moment the movement of parties within 
the state has created what is almost a dualism between Serb 
and Croat, between absolutism and its opponents, and one is 
asked to remember to what end dualism led the old Austria. 
A proper federalism that recognised the essential unity 
transcending the particularist divisions of the state would 
lead to a new stability and that stability would be the greatest 
obstacle to ambitious neighbours. _Italy’s policy, as Herr 
Lichttraeger sees it, is one of imperialist expansion eastwards, 
the first step being complete domination of the Adriatic. 
As that expansionist policy is viewed by other nations with 
serious disfavour, anything that discourages it is calculated 
to preserve peace and of all things a strong united Jugoslavia 
is best calculated to do so. War, he believes, is the inevitable 
consequence of delay on the part of King Alexander to satisfy 
the legitimate claims of his subjects. Herr Lichttraeger’s Is 
the view of a reasonably detached observer ; M. Pribitchevitch 
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as a Serb politician who took a leading part in Jugoslav 
political life could not possibly take the detached view and 
his La Dictature du Roi Alexandre (Bossuet : pp. 324) is a 
sustained “‘ J’accuse ” against the king. The book abounds 
in picturesque personal details of interviews with the king 
whom he roundly accuses of lying and treachery, of negotia- 
tions with party leaders, of the circumstances under which 
the dictatorship was declared, of his own personal policy 
and of the brutal treatment to which as a result he was 
subjected. The king’s personality is cruelly analysed and 
there is a valuable appendix on the notorious Salonika trial 
of 1918 which is still made a bitter reproach to Alexander. M. 
Pribitchevitch is on the whole more enamoured of democracy 
than of federalism, but he agrees with Herr Lichttraeger that 
the dictatorship must end if peace is to be maintained. The 
personal element gives the book peculiar value, but, despite 
one’s admiration for its author’s courage, not all its statements 
ate to be taken at their face value. It is party polemic rather 
than history and one would hesitate to endorse so completely 
the final conclusion that the only way to save Jugoslavia 
from a debacle is to destroy the monarchy and that here there 
can be no compromise. 

The war in the Balkans is recalled by two books on the 
Roumanian campaigns and one on Bulgaria. Colonel Bujac’s 
Campagnes de I Armée roumaine (Lavauzelle : pp. 254) and 
General Pétin’s Le Drame roumain 1916-1918 (Payot : pp. 156) 
ate mainly of interest to the student of military history who 
will find in them an adequate account of what was possibly 
from his point of view the most interesting campaign of the 
wat. The latter is largely personal reminiscence ; the former 
is more formally military history and both are a little biased, 
but in both there is a good deal to interest the student of 
politics, particularly the revelations of discord in the Entente 
camp, the equivocal attitude of the last Imperial Russian 
governments and their General Staff, the complete mis- 
apprehension of the nature and value of the Roumanian 
intervention, and the hopeless mismanagement of co- 
operation, both military and political. Most of it is familiar, 
but in these books it is fitted into its proper setting and there 
ate many observations of value. The third book is economic 
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and social, not military, and political only by implication— 
Les Effets de la Guerre en Bulgarie by Professor T. Danaillow 
(Presses Universitaires | pp. xii., 752),! one of these exhaustive 
studies financed by the Carnegie Endowment. Professor 
Danaillow covers an immense field and the mere collection 
of material must have been a formidable task even with the 
aid of four helpers. He begins by describing the economic 
and social structure as it had been built up between 1878 
and 1912, briefly discusses the modifications caused by the 
Balkan wars, and shows how it was a country already 
seriously burdened was carried into the Great War by its 
statesmen. There is a very full account of the war organisa- 
tion of Bulgarian economic life and of the economic activity 
of the country during the war, particularly of the financial 
activity which resulted in the war ending with the finances 
of the country in complete disorder. The immediate post-war 
policy, which was Stambuliski’s and was based on the village, 
is analysed and shown to have been a consequence of the 
war. A final chapter gives a synthesis of the results of a 
disastrous campaign on an agratian country. The book is 
very fully documented and is a mine of information on 
Bulgarian economic questions. 

The handiest and most complete guide to modern books 
on the Balkans is M. Leon Savidjian’s Bibliographie balkaniqu, 
published nearly three years ago. He has now followed it 
up with a supplementary Bibliographie balkanique, 1931-1932 
(Revue des Balkans chez la Société générale d’Imprimerie et 
d’Edition : pp. 151). Arranged under countries, the lists of 
books are exhaustive—I cannot trace any important omission 
—and are completed by an extremely full list of German 
thesis on Balkan subjects, 1920-1930, lists of articles in reviews 
etc., and notes on authors. It is a most useful compilation 
for which M. Savidjian deserves full credit. 

Professor Jacques Lambert has written a provocative little 
book on international politics called Les Nations contre la 
Paix (Alcan : pp. 241). He starts from the thesis that history 
is the repression of the combative instinct by the principle 
of law recognition of which has eliminated the family feud, 
the clan feud, private war and war between states federally 

1 Sold in this country by Mr. Milford. 
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united. Logically that evolution must end in the elimination 
of national wars and their chief cause, economic competition. 
It is characterised by a development of legal machinery against 
war and M. Lambert finds that the obstacle at present to 
further development of that machinery is our old friend 
national sovereignty. He pleads, therefore, for a real League 
of Nations involving the abdication of national sovereignty 
and the creation of a real League army recruited as such and 
not a mere amalgam of national contingents. Ali of this is 
familiar but M. Lambert argues well. His idealism is apt to 
distort his outlook on actual political relationships but his 
counsel is good, even if it be counsel of perfection. 

The Librairie Delagrave has added to its Bibliotheque 
@’ Histoire et de Politique, a further excellent little constitutional 
monograph, this time on Spain—L’Espagne, by B. Mirkine 
Guetzévitch and Egidio Reale: pp. 128). In seventy-two 
pages the history of the Spanish Revolution—prefaced by a 
sketch by Jacques Ancel of the geographical bases of Spanish 
development—is briefly and dispassionately described, 
attention being paid to the peculiar problems of particularism, 
militarism, religion and the like which confronted the 
republican leaders and the measures they took to obtain at 
least temporary solutions. The constitution gets a long 
chapter to itself and a final chapter deals with the future. 
The authors believe that “‘ the Republic has surmounted the 
worst obstacles to its consolidation and development and has 
laid the foundations of a new order.” The second part of the 
book contains texts, including the provisional statute of 
April 1931, the law of October 1931 on the defence of the 
Republic, the constitution of 1931, the Catalan statute and 
the agrarian law of 1932 (the two latter partly in analysis)— 
a most useful collection. 

The same publisher has issued a supplement to the useful 
Annuaire parlementaire, 1932, tecently reviewed here— Annuaire 
interparlementaire Supplément, 1933 : pp. 96—which is intended 
to enable the student to do without a new Annuaire till next 
year. It brings the information in the 1932 Avnuaire up to 
date as far as the March elections in Germany. The informa- 
tion is as usual very detailed and comprehensive but the 
supplement bears traces of hasty proof reading. 

R. T. Ciark. 
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THE Proressions. By A. M. Carr-SAUNDERS and P. A, 
Witson. (Clarendon Press, 1933. pp. viii. and 536, 
Price 215.) 


ERE, at last, we have a comprehensive book on the 
TH eesion in England and Wales, which unites an 


elaborate survey of the facts with a judicious 

examination of many of the issues that they raise, 
The authors candidly confess the limitations to which their 
work has had to conform, but the reader will rather be grateful 
for the amount of information that they have made accessible 
in this portly and well-written volume. If it does not solve 
all the problems that professionalism sets to society, at least 
it puts the student on the way, and warns him of the dangers 
that beset him. 

The authors explain the difficulties inherent in any 
attempt to formulate a precise definition of what makes an 
occupation into a profession. They prefer to take the 
ptincipal professions, such as the lawyers and doctors, and by 
detailed examination discover what are their distinctive 
features as they exist in England today. It then becomes 
possible to compare with these typical professions such other 
groups as the dentists, nurses, midwives, veterinary surgeons, 
opticians and masseurs. We are enabled to consider such 


groups as mine managers and master mariners, cx the one hand; | 


and the various kinds of engineers, chemists and physicists, 
on the other. With all or any of these are contrasted the 
architects, surveyors, estate agents and auctioneers; the 
actuaries and secretaries ; the national and local civil servants ; 
the teachers, the journalists, the authors and the artists; 
reaching the very edge of the conception when we come to 
the various kinds of brokers and agents, and the mere 
managers of profit-seeking enterprise. This method of 
descriptive enumeration places before the reader a con- 
siderable array of facts. What emerges is the impossibility 
of precisely defining a profession. We can grasp the cot- 
ception rather by type than by definition. To use Whewell’s 
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significant words: “the class is given, though not circum- 
sctibed ; it is determined, not by a boundary without, but 
by a central point within; not by what it strictly excludes, 
but what it eminently includes; by an example, not by a 
ptecept ; in short, instead of a definition we have a type for 
our director.” We have, in fact, to look at a professional 
group very much as we examine a biological species. But 
we ought to cast the net as widely as possible. It is one of 
the shortcomings of this useful survey that it is confined to 
British experience, with practically no notice of the pro- 
fessions in other civilisations, or even in other nations of 
our own time. Moreover, whilst affording much information 
as to the organisation of the various groups of professionals 
and semi-professionals, none of these organisations seems to 
have been seen, so to speak, from the inside. The actual 
records of the societies or associations themselves—their 
successive codes of conduct, their minutes, their annual or 
other reports, the debates and discussions among their mem- 
bers—do not appear to have been systematically examined. 
This laborious investigation, for which facilities would 
ptobably not be refused in all cases, remains to be under- 
taken. There are many puzzles on which it might throw light. 

Why, for instance, is there nowhere a “ Professional 
Movement ” analogous to the Trade Union Movement ? 
Trade Unionism, in all countries, runs together like quick- 
silver, even among crafts as different as compositors and 
carpenters, surgical instrument makers and sewer-men. But 
lawyers never combine with doctors, nor actuaries with 
chemists, for any purpose whatsoever. Why do pro- 
fessionals habitually belong to parties ot the Right, instead of 
creating any party of their own? Has this anything to do 
with the fact that the typical professions began in ministrations 
to an official or a wealthy “ upper class,” and that most 
fee-earning professionals today deem it financially imprudent 
to express sympathy with any but upper-class politics ? What 
may be expected to happen to professionals and their several 
organisations when, to a greater or less extent, they find 
themselves—like so many teachers, doctors, nurses, actuaries 
and scientific workers—transformed into salaried officials, 
either of the central or local government, or of great financial 
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ot commercial corporations, working under public control ? 
Professor Cart-Saunders and Mr. Wilson approach rather 
gingerly questions of this sort. 

It would be unfair not to state that a large part of the 
volume is devoted to such problems as “conditions of 
entry ” and “ professional discipline,” methods of remun- 
eration and “ the professions and the public.” There is even 
a “judicious ” chapter on “ Professionalism and the Society 
of the Future.” If no very definite answer is given to the 
enquiring student’s questioning, he has, at any rate, been 
shown what there is left for further investigation, and 
afforded many hints as to what he might look for. 

SIDNEY WEBB. 


THE LIFE OF JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. VOL. II. 1885-1895. 
By J. L. Garvin. (Macmillan. 215.) 


HE second volume of Mr. Garvin’s Life of 
Chamberlain has received extremely high praise from 
the journalistic critics. Some of it is without doubt 
well deserved. The book ranks high among political 
es of statesmen who have disappeared but lately 
from the arena. Mr. Garvin requires an unordinately large 
canvas, yet the figures of the protagonists—particularly his 
hero and that incredible giant from the antediluvian era of 
politics, Gladstone—emerge somehow or other with great 
vividness. Mr. Garvin’s real sympathy with Chamberlain 
helps one to understand him and all that was best in him. 
Historically too the book is valuable, for the course of politics, 
in so far as they affected and were affected by Chamberlain, 
is narrated in immense detail, and, since many of the details 
are new, the book is undispensible for an accurate knowledge 
of a decade of immense importance in English politics. 
Mr. Garvin is not so successful in relating his facts to 
the deeper currents of history as in drawing his hero’s portrait 
and showing us how he moved over the stormy surface of 
litics. The years 1830 to 1914 witnessed a great tragedy, 
the failure of what might have been a great civilization. It 
was a European tragedy, for it affected and afflicted all 
countries and the final cataclysm was appropriately a world 
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wat. In politics it manifested itself as the failure of the nine- 
teenth century Liberalism which led directly to the war and to 
the economic and social barbarism into which country after 
country has relapsed since the war. In England the years 
1885 to 1895 was the first act of the tragedy, in which the 
fatal steps were taken to destroy Liberalism and make 
catastrophe inevitable; Act. II. came in the years 1905 to 
1914 with a Liberal Government moving, like CEdipus, 
unconsciously a parricide married to his mother, to its doom ; 
in Act III., the years 1914 to 1918, we saw and suffered the 
catastrophe. 

With these events the political career of Chamberlain 
was intimately associated, and in order to understand and 
appreciate his real significance in political history it is essential 
to interpret correctly the deeper significance of the events. 
Chamberlain began his political life as a radical, and there is 
no doubt that he was deeply imbued with the ideas and ideals 
of nineteenth-century liberalism. It might have been possible, 
I believe, to build a great civilization in Europe upon those 
ideals, a civilization founded upon equality, freedom, and an 
educated democracy. But for this to come about, it was 
necessaty that liberals should be true to their ideals, prepared 
to apply them to every department of human life. Liberalism 
failed in Europe and moved blindly to its own destruction 
as well as to the destruction of a liberal civilization, because 
liberals refused to accept the logic of their ideals in the 
spheres of economics and nationality. They were not pre- 
pated to concede economic equality where it seemed to 
conflict with the economic interests of the ruling classes nor 
national equality where that seemed to conflict with national 
interests narrowly interpreted as such by the governing 
classes. The result was the class war and the international 
anarchy, with its corollary, the war of nations, which have 
combined to bring the world to its present pass. 

This betrayal of liberalism, the first act in the tragedy, 
took place in England during the years 1885 to 1895, and 
Chamberlain played a leading part in it. Mr. Garvin, owing 
to his lack of sympathy with liberalism, naturally does not 
take this view and his book thereby loses in reality and 
intensity. The tragedy of Chamberlain’s failure as a liberal 
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statesman, of his passing over to the forces which eventually 
destroyed the possibility of civilization in Europe, is bound 
with the larger tragedy of the destruction of liberalism, 

he had been a rather bigger man and had understood the 
real alignment of forces in society in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, he might have succeeded Gladstone as 
leader of liberalism in Britain, and, with his immense energy 
and his tactical ability as a politician, he might have been able 
to lay the foundations of a liberal civilization in Britain and 
even in the British Empire. Had he done so, the whole course 
of European history would probably have been different. 
But like nearly all the liberal protagonists of Europe, he failed 
to see the implications of his own political creed and hence 
betrayed his ideals. From his early history one would have 
expected that, like Bright and Cobden, he would have had 
his blind spot in the economic sphere, but, oddly enough, this 
was not the case and he might well, as a Liberal Prime 
Minister, have accepted the necessity for economic as well 
as political equality. His betrayal of liberalism came in the 
sphere of nationality and imperialism; like Asquith, Lord 
Grey, Rosebery, and so many other liberal statesmen, he 
did not see that a liberal civilization was impossible unless 
the principles of equality and liberty could somehow or other 
be applied to nations and nationalism. This second volume 
of Mr. Garvin’s biography shows Chamberlain’s obstinate 
blindness to the real crux of the Irish question, the deter- 
mination of Irishmen to claim political freedom and equality, 
his complete failure to see that nothing but self-government 
would satisfy that claim and that, unless their aspirations 
could be satisfied within the fabric of a liberal state, liberalism 
itself and a liberal civilization were doomed in Great Britain. 
All over Europe the same blindness was hurrying statesmen 
and ordinary men, like the droves of Gadarene swine, down 
steep places which ended in the war. It is strange, however, 
that Mr. Garvin, who has lived through the third act of this 
vast tragedy, who can look back to 1885 through the Irish 
Revolution, the Black and Tans, and the Irish Treaty, fails 
himself to have read the terrific lessons of history. Jt seems 
almost inconceivable that anyone of Mr. Garvin’s intelligence 
should not see that Britain has been forced by events to grant 
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twice and thrice the amount of “ liberty and equality ” that 
Chamberlain refused to give—and to grant it after events 
which have irretrievably embittered the relations of Irish and 
English and have endangered the stability of the Empire 
infinitely more than any Home Rule Bill, destroyed by 
Chamberlain, would have done. That Mr. Garvin does not, 
in fact see this, shows to what lengths the confusion of 
political thought and the disintegration of civilization have 
gone in Europe. LEONARD WOOLF. 


ForEIGN POLICY FROM A BACK BENCH 1904-1918. A Srupy 
BASED ON THE Papers OF LorpD Noet-Buxron. By 
T. P. ConweE.i-Evans, with introductory notes by the 
RiGHt HoNourABLE Lorp NOoeEL-Buxton and G. P. 
Goocu. (Oxford University Press and Humphrey Milford. 
1932. xv.+185. 75. 6d.) 


N Rome last December I met, at the house of an Italian, 
I; Bulgarian painter. He could speak no language save 

his own, but, when he was told that I was English, his 

eyes brightened. “ Buxton,” he said with an eager 
smile. It was the one English word he knew. 

Lord Noel-Buxton, through the fifteen years covered by 
this book, was continually active in foreign affairs. He and 
his brother, Charles, have won their immortality in the 
Bulgarian Valhalla, and this most unlucky of the Balkan 
States, for whose welfare they worked so persistently, plays 
aptominent part in these pages. But Lord Noel-Buxton’s 
international activities were not confined to the Balkans, and 
Mr. Conwell-Evans has done well to set them out in chrono- 
logical order. They trace a path across fifteen years of 
accumulating tragedy, and show the patient, though mostly 
unavailing, efforts of an Englishman, full of goodwill and 
human sympathy, to stem the black tide of fate and human 
etror. 

We begin with the Balkan Committee, formed on Lord 
Noel-Buxton’s initiative in 1903, with Lord Bryce as President, 
and an influential membership. The Committee did excellent 
work, with limited objectives, for social and political improve- 
ment in Macedonia, then under Turkish rule. Jt found 
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Lord Lansdowne at the Foreign Office more sympathetic 


than his successor, Lord Grey. In 1912-13 the defeat of | 


Turkey in the first Balkan War made possible a stable solution 
of the Macedonian problem, but 5 second Balkan War 
destroyed this hope. 

Between 1910 and 1914, Lord Noel-Buxton strove to 
promote Anglo-German friendship and to modity the anti- 
German bias of Lord Grey’s policy. He even suggested that 
the latter should visit Germany. But this revolutionary 
proposal was not welcomed. With the aid of some very 
damaging quotations from Gooch and Temperley’s British 
Documents, Mr. Conwell-Evans shows how an untravelled 
Foreign Secretary, advised by Permanent Officials, likewise 
without first-hand knowledge of foreign countries, wove a 
web of fierce fatalism and called it a policy. The fanatical 
anti-Germanism of Sir Eyre Crowe, in particular, himself 
half a German, is a strange revelation. Maybe even strong 
efforts to come to terms and understanding with pre-war 
Germany would have failed. But, except for Lord Haldane’s 
brief mission, they were never made. 

Since those days the League has broken down the isolation 
of Foreign Secretaries, and the fusion, in 1918, of the Foreign 
Office and the Diplomatic Service has ended a separation 
which Lord Noel-Buxton rightly criticised before the war. 
“ An exclusively Foreign Office training,” he wrote in 1912, 
“provides only a paper knowledge of foreign countries. 
The diplomat, on the other hand, loses touch with English 
life and thought.” ‘The diplomats, in that era of separation, 
were sometimes wiser than the Foreign Office officials. 
Sir Frank Lascelles and Sir Edward Goschen, our Am- 
bassadors in Berlin, occasionally sent hopeful despatches 
regarding the trend of German opinion. They thereby 
excited the impatience and disbelief of Sir Eyre Crowe, but 
they had, perhaps, a better knowledge of Germany. And 
Sir Maurice de Bunsen, then our Ambassador in Madrid, 
deplored the mishandling by the Foreign Office of the Agadir 
incident in 1911. 

Lord Noel-Buxton advocated also a more frequent 
promotion of Consular Officers to be heads of diplomatic 
missions. There has recently been some advance in this 
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respect, especially since 1929. Jt is not clear from Mr. 
Conwell-Evans’ comments on these questions whether he 
realises that the Foreign Office and the Diplomatic Service 
in this country are now completely fused, and that new 
entrants since 1918, and also many who joined one or other 
of the separate services before that date, now alternate periods 
of service at home and abroad. Going beyond Lord 
Noel-Buxton’s proposals, he favours the amalgamation of 
the Consular Service with the Foreign Office and Diplomatic. 
The chief argument against this change is that Consular 
duties require a different specialisation. But I am inclined to 
think that the balance of advantage is in favour of the change. 
Both diplomats and consuls, the latter especially in cities 
where no diplomatic mission is situated, should be encouraged 
to interest themselves both in political and in economic 
conditions, and I have had occarion to read some admirable 
and helpful reports on local politics by Consuls in certain of 
the nerve-storm areas in Central and South-Eastern Europe. 

Mr. Conwell-Evans expresses the view that “ Mr. Buxton 
and those Liberal Members of Parliament, who were filled 
with forebodings of a coming war with Germany, greatly 
etred in not coming out into the open, addressing themselves 
to the people, and conducting a widespread campaign of 
protest and alarm throughout the land.” Perhaps. Twenty 
years after the event wisdom is cheap. But it must be remem- 
bered that, owing to the secrecy in which our foreign policy 
was veiled, and to the evasive answers of Ministers in Par- 
liament, such a campaign might have appeared to lack solid 
foundation. And would it, in any case, have diminished the 
tiskks of war? Mr. Conwell-Evans regards war between 
Russia and Austria-Hungary as inevitable, and his capacity 
for toleration breaks down when he surveys a Serb. “ The 
rapacious and warlike Serbs,” he writes, “ would surely one 
day provoke Imperial Austria to a struggle to the death....”, 
to an “ inevitable racial struggle between the unruly Serb and 
the Teuton.” These tendencious epithets are a mark of bias. 
The Serbs, I fancy, were no better and no worse than many 
other European nations, both large and small, and they had 
an irredentist plea as plausible as any other. As for the 
Sarajevo murder, it should have been treated as an Old Bailey 
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case, not as an excuse for Great Powers to start a World War, 

During the war, Lord Noel-Buxton’s activities fall under 
three heads, his mission to the Balkans in 1914, his visit to 
the United States in 1916, and his advocacy in England of a 
negotiated and moderate peace. The Balkan mission was 
designed to bring Bulgaria into the war on the Allied side, 
or at least to keep her neutral. This was to be secured by 
territorial concessions from her neighbours. Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Churchill appear to have given ardent 
support to this idea, Lord Grey to have been lukewarm. That 
the mission failed was not Lord Noel-Buxton’s fault. Had it 
succeeded, it would have greatly shortened the war. In the 
course of it, while in Roumania, Lord Noel-Buxton and his 
brother Charles were shot by a Turk and narrowly escaped 
death. “ The return of the Buxton brothers to Bulgaria was 
a triumphal journey, they were acclaimed at every station.... 
They were regarded as having bled for Bulgaria.” 

In the United States, Lord Noel-Buxton had conversations 
with Colonel House and tried to promote American mediation 
to secure a negotiated peace. Such a peace, it seems, was 
within reach at the end of 1916. But the Allied politicians 
recklessly refused to encourage President Wilson’s initiative, 
and chose instead neatly two more years of war. After this 
rebuff, Lord Noel-Buxton in 1917-18 took much part in 
public discussion and criticism of the declared Allied War 
Aims, seeking to moderate these, particularly as regards the 
break-up of Austria-Hungary, and the restoration of Alsace- 
Lorraine to France. But his words went down the wind ! 

I could wish, especially in the concluding chapters, for a 
little more of Lord Noel-Buxton’s speeches and writings, and 
especially his diaries, from which some interesting quotations 
are made, and a little less of Mr. Conwell-Evans, whose 
comments and narrative cover very familiar ground and add 
little to our knowledge. But the real value of this book is 
that it sets against the background of these grim years the 
earnest labours for peace and international understanding of 
a man not visionary, but with an eye fixed always on practical 
possibilities ; not doctrinaire, but very English in his outlook ; 
never self-seeking, but always disinterested. 

HuGu DALrTon. 
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THE MopERN Strate: A symposium edited by Mary ADAMS. 
(Published by George Allen and Unwin. 320pp. 75. 6d. net.) 


HE most interesting thing about this book is the 
| light it throws on broadcasting as an instrument of 
political education. For here we have reproduced in 
essay form some twenty-four popular wireless talks on 
various aspects of democracy and the institutions of govern- 
ment, by such serious and distinguished persons as Mrs. 
Sidney Webb, Sir Arthur Salter, Lord Eustace Percy, 
Professor W. G. S. Adams and Mr. Leonard Woolf. One has 
only to ask through what other channels a series of discussions 
of this order might have found an outlet to realize that there 
is no medium - than the radio which affords opportunity 
for the disinterested and educated thinker to gain the ear 
of the multitude on fundamental questions such as these. The 
daily and weekly press confines itself to matters of immediate 
topical interest, and in the popular papers everything is 
treated in a sensational manner; while the more intelligent 
reviews reach only small sections of the public. The cinema- 
tograph simply ignores political questions, presumably 
because it is difficult to express them in terms of sex appeal. 
And the platform has obvious physical limitations. Thus it 
is clear that broadcasting has introduced a new type of 
popular discussion into our midst. It is not possible to 
ascertain how many people listened to these and similar talks ; 
but if, as one hopes, the number was fairly large, it is 
reasonable to expect a gradual improvement in the general 
level of political enlightenment. The number of listeners 
to these talks was almost certainly many times larger than the 
number of persons who are likely to read them in book 
form, which again suggests the vast power of the broadcast 
talk compared with the written word. 


The essays cover a very wide range. In Part I., Mr. 
Leonard Woolf and Lord Eustace Percy debate the question 
“Can Democracy Survive” in twelve essays. Part III. 
consists of three essays on the Diseases of Organized Society 
by Mrs. Webb and an equal number by Professor Adams on 
whether Parliamentary Government has failed; while 
Sit Arthur Salter winds up in the concluding Part with a 
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discussion of the problems of world government. The 
essays do not hang together very well; they are not 
sufficiently in pari materia; and for this reason the book is 
unsatisfactory, or perhaps we should say unsatisfying. But 
it is no doubt desirable that those who listened to the authors 
should have an opportunity of going through the discussion 
again in written form. 
WiILt1AM A. Rosson. 


PURCHASING POWER AND TRADE DEPRESSION: A CRITIQUE 
OF UNDERCONSUMPTION THEORIES. (Jonathan Cape. 6s.) 


should spend a good deal of space in safeguarding his 
particular brand of “‘ Underconsumption ” and “ Over- 
investment ” from the contamination of earlier brands. 
But the necessity of revealing the particular defects of the 
other brands has two detrimental effects. One is that in the 
earlier chapters he entangles the reader in a controversial 
battle, where A’s head is banged against B’s and B’s against 
C’s, until “you don’t know where you are.” Considering 
that Mr. Durbin has a definite and interesting contribution 
to make towards the economics of crises and depressions, it 
seems a pity he should stand in his own way by discussing 
in detail the errors of Foster and Catchway, Major Douglas, 
and other underconsumptionists. Here I have a small 
personal grievance in that, lumped with these others as an 
underconsumptionist, I am accredited with notions I have 
always denounced, such as that of a deficiency of purchasing 
wer as a cause of underconsumption, and the doctrine of 
stabilisation of prices as a remedy. Secondly, if Mr. Durbin 
had relegated these earlier arguments to an Appendix, he 
could have found adequate space to clarify his own inter- 
pretation of the cause and cure of cyclical depressions. For 
his statement is not clear. There is, for instance, a passage on 
p. 89, supported by several other statements, which attributes 
the initial disturbance of equilibrium to excessive saving. 
We are told that “a conclusion of great importance for out 
present purpose emerges and that is, shat an increase in saving 


I SUPPOSE it was inevitable that Mr. E. F. M. Durbin 
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may cause a general depression. The increase of saving has 
occasioned direct losses and hence a contraction in the 
production of consumptive goods. It is followed, if I am 
tight, by a sympathetic contraction in the demand for capital 
oods. Hence everywhere in the economic system there is a 
fale a fall in the demand for the factors of production and 
the consequential features of general depression” (p. 92). 
With this statement I have, however, one fault to find. 
Under an economic technique of increasing productivity, 
the increase of saving need not be attended by a positive 
contraction of spending. The over-saving that brings on 
depression is only an increase in the proportion of saved and 
invested income. The occurrence of such over-saving is 
attended, as Mr. Durbin recognises, first, by a creation of 
capital goods which are found to be excessive and unworkable, 
secondly, by the accumulation in banks of quantities of 
uninvested and uninvestable deposits. This over-saving, 
however, is attributed by him to the monetary inflation 
which he finds going on in a period of expanding trade, 
and which enlarges the investments of the well-to-do. It is 
well known that a bigger proportion of large incomes is 
saved. But why should Mr. Durbin put down the whole of 
this mal-distribution of income to inflation? Does inflation 
play a predominant part in causing over-investment and 
ovet-production of capital goods? The ordinary workings 
of our property system place in the hands of the possessing 
classes incomes which normally exceed their desired ex- 
penditure and so naturally and necessarily form a fund for 
over-investment or, later on, for idle deposits. Do banks 
play the determinant part Mr. Durbin assigns them? Ex- 
cessive investments can derive directly from excessive 
incomes. Bank inflativn may by further enlargement of 
large investments facilitate and aggravate this excess. But the 
chief part banks play in a trade cycle is not through processes 
of investment, wt od they are usually the instruments of their 
depositors, but in the creation and withdrawal of the short- 
term credits by which the circulatory capital of business is 
furnished. The excessive plant is in this country bought 
and paid for by private savings deposited in business reserves 
ot in individual deposits. Banks play an exceedingly injurious 
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part in continuing to finance more business deals at a time 
when business is in full swing and the price level has reached 
its proper top, and in suddenly calling in their money when 
prices begin to fall. But, if no bank inflation took place, a 
“relatively large surplus capacity in the production of 
capital goods ” would continue to emerge from time to time, 
causing the waste of underproduction and underconsumption. 
J. A. Hopson. 


BritisH BuDGETs, THIRD SERIES, 1921-22 to 1932-33. By 
Str BERNARD MALLET, K.C.B., and C. OswaLp GEorGe, 
B.Sc. (Econ.). (Macmillan. 1933; xxvili.+575 ; 305.) 

HE joint authors’ preface to this book is dated last 
| September. In October, just as the first proofs were 
coming in from the printers, Sir Bernard Mallet died. 
In preparing this third volume of his British Budgetary 

History, as in the second, he had enjoyed the help of Mr. 

Oswald George, who, like Sir Bernard himself, brought to his 

task some practical knowledge of financial administration. 

These three volumes taken together, form the sequel to 

Buxton’s Finance and Politics, and cover the last forty-five years 

of British public finance. (The first ran from 1887-88 to 

1912-13, the second from 1913-14 to 1920-21.) They are by 

far the most convenient source of reference for all whose 

interest is not limited to one particular fiscal year. Centuries 
hence, I doubt not, they will still be consulted by the historians 
and research students of those days. 

The present volume, like its predecessors, contains three 
elements: first, summaries of Budget statements and of the 
ensuing Parliamentary debates; second, a very complete 
series of statistical tables and, third, some chapters of notes 
and comments. The latter deal with the growth of ex- 
penditure during the past twelve years, with changes in the 
inland revenue duties and in customs and excise, and with 
the National Debt, Inter-Allied Debts and Reparations. The 
authors do not hide their own bias. They hold the orthodox 
“ Treasury view,” preferring economy to the expansion of 
social expenditure, fearing the continuance of direct taxation 
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at present levels, desiring a reduction in the less flexible money 
incomes, especially wages, and regretting the smallness of the 
inroads made on the huge bulk of the national debt. But they 
are scrupulously fair in presenting the conflicting arguments 
of Parliamentarians. 

There is, perhaps, a more fundamental value in statistical 
records than in summaries, however condensed and well 
chosen, of the slow verbiage of Hansard. Looking back, 
as one who sat through most of those Budget debates during 
seven years and often took part in them, I recall, indeed, the 
conventional thrill of Budget days, with their tale of little 
hoarded secrets and surprises, and I recall many able speeches 
from all quarters of the House. But I recall also the vast 
amount of repetition—flat, stale and unprofitable—at 
successive stages of a most time-wasting Parliamentary 
procedure and, in particular, the accumulating boredom, 
yeat by year, of the protracted Snowden-—Churchill Punch and 
Judy show, with its tedious, cheap, dialectical knockabout 
and its dull routine superlatives of moral indignation and 
abuse. But, if we have not yet rationalised our Parliamentary 
formalities, Sir Bernard Mallet and Mr. George, by skiltully 
distilling their essence, have admirably rationalised these 
old debates. 

The artistry, the liveliness and the ingenuity of the five 
Churchill Budgets of the 1924-29 Parliament, if not their 
wisdom, make a strong conttast with the two Horne Budgets 
and the one Baldwin Budget with which the series opens. 
For these latter were simple and straightforward in con- 
ception, their chief features being two successive reductions, 
amounting to 1/6 in the £, in the standard rate of income tax. 
Thus, it was promised, would trade be revived. Sir Robert 
Horne, in his second Budget, created, I think, a peace-time 
tecord in the inaccuracy of his estimates of expenditure, 
which were nearly {100 millions wide of the mark. Simple 
and straightforward, too, were three of Mr. Snowden’s 
Budgets, the first in 1923-4 making large reductions in 
indirect, and the second in 1929-30 large increases in direct, 
taxation; while the fourth, the Supplementary Budget of 
1930-31, introduced on behalf of the first “ National” 
Government, made large increases in all forms of taxation 
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and imposed large all-round economies, in a desperate effort 
to win foreign bankers’ approval by balancing at one sudden 
stroke both the Budget and the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund. Yet it is odd to note that in the native habitations of 
these bankers, in the United States and in France, the balancing 
of the Budget was then, and still is, an unpractised virtue. But 
the third Snowden Budget remains a puzzle. Introduced in 
the spring of 1931, only a few months before the financial 
crisis, with panic talk of economy already in the air, and the 
May Committee already appointed, it contained only one 
small and trifling increase in taxation—on oil. To bridge a 
deficit, which proved later to have been much under-estimated, 
Mr. Snowden adopted expedients—such as the appropriation 
to revenue of capital assets and the forestalment of income- 
tax payments—which, when adopted by Mr. Churchill, he 
had denounced with even more than his customary venom, 
Historians, I think, will judge this to have been by far the 
most incompetent Budget of modern times. The most 
charitable solution of the puzzle is to suppose that his recent 
illness had rendered Mr. Snowden unequal to the proper 
erformance of his duties. Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s 
Budget of 1932-33, the last of the present series, is chiefly 
notable as marking the end of the British Free Trade era. 
These twelve Budgets, regarded as a whole, present a 
strange picture of ebb and flow.’ Direct taxation fell and 
rose again; protection came in small driblets, disappeared 
and came again in full flood; the breakfast table duties 
almost vanished, then reappeared in new and multifarious 
forms; the rate of debt repayment fluctuated widely and 
more than once became negative; social expenditure in- 
creased, then violently contracted; the gold standard was 
resumed in 1925 and abandoned in 1931. Through these 
statistically inconclusive years, almost the only figure to 
move, with any approach to steadiness, in one direction was 
the total of unemployment. For this, with minor variations, 
moved steadily upwards. Failure to stem this rising tide was 
the main cause of all the changes of Government during this 
period (except that which unseated Mr. Lloyd George in 
1922), and the cost of maintaining the unemployed, however 
inadequately, was the proximate cause of the remarkable 
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litical events of the summer of 1931. Sir Bernard Mallet 
and Mr. George quote, as “a sign of the coming storm,” the 
Treasury Memorandum submitted in January of that year 
to the Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance, 
asserting that “continued State borrowing on the present 
vast scale without adequate provision for repayment by the 
fund will quickly call in question the stability of the British 
financial system.” Hence originated the scare of “an un- 
balanced Budget.” 

Differing from the views expressed by Sir Bernard Mallett 
and Mr. George, I hold that, as a factor seriously influencing 
unemployment in this country, high or low taxation in these 
years was neither here nor there. (The return to the gold 
standard in 1925 was, on the other hand, a very serious 
factor.) Against the background of the Great Slump, such 
Budgets as we have known were trivialities. Whethcr a 
Budget framed on very different lines could have been an 
effective instrument of policy for lowering unemployment 
substantially is another question. But it is a question on which 
this excellent book can hardly be expected to throw light. 

HuGu DALron. 


THE Ris— OF PREVENTIVE Mepicine. By Sir GEORGE 
Newman, K.C.B., M.D., Erc., Chief Medical Officer, 
Ministry of Health. 9x 5#, 270pp. University of London 
Heath Clark Lectures, 1931. (Oxford: University Press. 
London: Milford. 105. 6d. net.) 


R. CHARLES HEATH CLARK (1860-1926), a 
Menten business man, made a bequest under which 

lectures are to be given in the University of London 

covering the educational, cultural, and humanistic 
aspects of Preventive Medicine. The professional head of 
our most comprehensive national organisation concerned 
primarily with medicine in this sense was by merit called to 
deliver the first series. 
_ The reason why a review of this book finds a place here 
is that medicine, so far as preventive, has been part of our 
politics at least since 1831, when the impact of cholera upon 
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Sunderland reverberated through the Privy Council Of 

Not every reader will approve the retention of embellish 
ments with which it is customary to brighten the spoke 
rather than the written word. But students may thus be led 
on to deeper if duller sources. 4 

Those who know the range of the lecturer’s own x 
perience are almost bound to regret that his extensive vie r 
of the scope of preventive medicine, as concerned y 

‘various ramifications of social, political and celigiail ‘ 

circumstance,” led him to devote more than half his space tg 
the period from the beginnings (folk-lore, magic, custog 
religion) to the Renaissance, so that little more than 109 
pages is left for the modern history which, on a liber 
estimate, begins not earlier than the eighteenth century. 

The clue to that history is the process by which publi 
organisation has penetrated into the practice of medial 
Sit George Newman was a partner with Robert Morant 1 
the inauguration of the School Medica] Service (a co-operativg ; 
enterprise of doctor and layman which is a turning-point ig 
administrative history), and shared with him the high hopeg) 
on which the Ministry of Health was founded. He is thugi 
predestined to be the continuator of Simon’s classic English, 
Sanitary Institutions (1890). If the latter part of these lectures) 
can safely be regarded as the forerunner of such a work, it 
is all the more warmly to be welcomed. 
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